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HISTORY in the making — limitless 
vistas of progress set in the color 
of centuries—brilliant achievements 
that have made the Soviet Union the 


Enrich your experience with this 
new, fresh horizon. Decide to make 
this your year to leave the beaten 
track. Many groups under prominent 


NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 








focus of world interest! Bustling 
Moscow and quiet-flowing Don, 
abundant steppes and mighty Cau- 
casus—each turn an intimate glimpse 
of new peoples, mew achievements. 
And one great travel organization— 
courteous, smooth-func- 
tioning Intourist — guides 
you all the way, easily, 
conveniently. 


SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


authorities now forming. 


ONLY $5 A DAY; $8 TOURIST, 
$15 FIRST CLASS! 


Complete transportation in the USSR, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing cars and guide- 
interpreter service are available for only 
$5 a day—$8 tourist, $15 first class. No- 
where is travel more exbilarating, less ex- 
pensive! Write for illustrated booklet $4-A. 






















Pleasant, wholesome Chewing Gum 
helps keep you alert... 





{me gentle, rhythmic chewing of gum helps 
increase the blood flow to your head. This 
tends to make you feel more wide awake and 
keener minded. And, at the same time, sweet, 
pleasant-tasting chewing gum supplies a quick 
pick-up of energy. That is why chewing gum 
helps keep you alert at your work . . . it is an 
aid in fighting fatigue and drowsiness. There’s 


a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 
University Research is basis of our advertising 


Four recognized factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Proper Nourishment, (2) The Dentist, (3) Clean 
Teeth and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 134 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORE 
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Our Advertisers and 
Ourselves 


@ CONTROVERSY and revolution 

break out in the “Winston Flashes,” 
but the controversy may be settled by 
reference to the Winston Simplified 
Dictionary and the revolution was 
achieved quite peaceably, we assume, 
by Messrs. Kirk, Alleman, and Klein 
who have produced a new one-year 
course in bookkeeping, Bookkeeping 
for Personal and Business Use. 


® FORD Motor Company brings 


style news in the new DeLuxe Ford _ 
V-8 that makes motoring to places a | 


virtual necessity and, in view of the 
surprisingly low price, an intriguing 
possibility. 
@® SUMMER school announcements 
that appear in this issue offer facili- 
ties to meet most any demand pertain- 
ing to courses, location, recreational 
possibilities, field study, length of term, 
etc. Especially interesting are the op- 
portunities for making shorter periods 
than the customary six weeks profit- 


able that are afforded by the confer- | 
ences arranged in many fields of cur- | 


rent importance. 


@ THE large number of really profes- 

sional teachers are of course plan- 
ning already to combine the National 
Education Association convention in 


San Francisco with the Golden Gate | 


International Exposition. But now it’s 


a mere hop from San Francisco to New | 


York City and the various transporta- 
tion agencies are excelling themselves 


in their offerings; so it is possible that | 


many a trip that begins Westward, 
Ho! will terminate on the Atlantic sea- 
board with the New York World’s 
Fair, or the other way around. 


®@ ONE of the most compelling as well | 


as one of the most baffling subjects 


with which the modern teacher must | 


deal is guidance. Formerly that func- 
tion, it was believed, could be turned 
over to a few specialists in the school 


system. Modern educational theories | 


make guidance a major phase of the 
teacher’s role. McKnight’s announce 
inexpensive books that will help both 
teacher and pupil. 
@ HAVE you ever offered one of the 
“Alice and Jerry Readers” to a class 
of children? If so, you'll know why 
Row Peterson & Company list them 
among their “Big Three.” 


@ SCHOOLS that operate without 

visual aids to instruction ‘are im- 
posing a handicap upon both teachers 
and pupils. The DeVry Corporation 
announce “new low prices” and a “self- 
liquidating” plan of purchase. Free 
literature. 


® THE “Mathematics in Life” series 

published by the World Book Com- 
pany indicates by its title and its dis- 
tinguished authorship that it will offer 
encouragement to the teacher who be- 
lieves that the pupil’s environment 
should provide the materials of in- 








struction. The series covers Grades 1 
to 10. 


® THE time is short; so be sure to 

send at once for a free entry blank 
in the Parker Pen Company’s $1000 
college scholarships contest. “Nothing 
to buy to win.” 


® THE World Federation of Educa- 

tion Associations has found it neces- 
sary to charter a second liner for the 
trip to Rio de Janeiro. There’s a thirty- 
eight day cruise with five days for the 
conference and stops at a number of 
other South American ports. 








When can a Loan 
help me? 
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| Youare about to get a loan? Before you bor- 
row, ask yourself these uestions. “Will 
I be better off after I borrow than before? 
Will a loan help me to help myself?’’ If a 
loan will not do this for you, don’t borrow. 
Borrow in privacy 
But if a loan is the answer to your problem 
Household Finance invites you to apply 
for $20 to $300. You need no security to 
borrow from Household. You merely sign 
a promissory note. No credit inquiries are 
made of friends or relatives. You get your 
loan promptly, privately and without em- 
barrassment. Payment of your loan may be 
made in 10 to 20 convenient monthly in- 
stallments. 

You can make the simple arrangments 
for your loan at the office nearest you. Or 
| you can borrow by mail. The coupon be- 

low will bring you complete information. 


Guidance in handling money 

Household Finance does more than just 
| lend money. Borrowers receive guidance 
in budgeting and are trged to put their 
money affairs ona sound-basis. Household's 
practical booklets on money management 
and better buymanship help thousands of 
families every day. Teaehers use these im- 
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partial guides as texts. You may obtain 
copies at your nearest Household branch. 
Or ask for information about the House- 
hold Finance Library of Consumer Educa- 
tion on the margin of the coupon below. 


Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 15 Illinois Cities 


CuicaGo—2nd FI., GaLesspurG—4th FI, 
: 33 EN ars 4a Bldg. 


Ph. Franklin 1082 
ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. 
Bidg., Main 3300 
AuRrora— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 
BLOOMINGTON—Sth 
Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bidg., Phone 4765 
CHAMPAIGN—4th FL 
Lincoln Bide.. 
Phone 5114 
Decatur—4th FL, 
Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 
East St. Lours—2nd 
Fl., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East6738 
Freerort—3rd Fl., 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 Ont. 7110 


Household charges the low monthly rate 
of 2'5%. This is substantially below 
the lawful maximum on all loans. 


JousrtT—3rd Floor, 
Ri 


to ter 
Bidg:, Phone 6184 


Mo.utne— 4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
Moline 1464 


Pgoria— “4 Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


210 Washington 
St., Wauk State 
Bank Building 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


« CORPORATION 


**Doctor of Family Finances” 





| FREE sooxcers ano ~ 
APPLICATION BLANK 





Mail this cou -" 
whether you 


immediate . beat or | Name 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above— mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free of your brochure: “The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Phan for Sche School Teachers.” I understand this re- 
quest places me under no to nego a loan. 








not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 

















handy. If é di ” Cit. Sate. 
loan is wanted, state 
| amount desired. | Amount! wish to borrow $......_.. Amount of Salary $ 
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“EITHER or EYETHER?” Which 
do you use? “This controversy still rages. 
Although the theory has been refuted 
that “‘eyether” came into the language by 
way of George I of the House of Hanover, 
many still believe that when he came to 
the British throne, he pronounced words 
in which diphthongs occurred in the 
German manner—by sounding the sec- 
ond vowel. Aping the king, the court 
adopted his “‘eyether’”—hence, its place 
in the King’s English today. 


—— 
UNLIKE the earliest poetry of most 
countries, the oldest poems of China are 
lyric, not epic. An anthology, full of 


lovely lyrics with which every pupil | 
should be familiar, is My Porerry Boox 
(grades 1—12) illustrated by Willy Pogany. 





A SURVEY indicates that visitors | 


to the New York World’s Fair will spend | 
at least $500,000,000. 


eo 
REARMAMENT .... All territo- 
rial conquests are not made by wars. | 
**In March, 1938, German armies motored 
into Austria and flew into Austria with- 
out any fighting. They took possession 
of the country and made it a part of 
Germany.” This excerpt from ForEIGN 
LANDS AND PEoPLEs illustrates the up- 
to-date content of THe J. RussELt | 
Smrra Srncite-Crcte PLUS GeEocra- | 
PHIES in which the maps are consistently | 
revised to show new political alignments. | 
| 


a al 
COMPLETE REVOLUTION of | 
the bookkeeping-accounting cycle is | 
achieved in a 1-year course in BOOKKEEP- | 
ING FOR PERSONAL AND Business Use, 
a new text by Kirk, Alleman, and Klein. 
— 
CCC camps have taught 65,000 illit- | 
erates to read and write. 


“_ 

BEWARE the ides of March. For 
many, this month signifies spring—time 
to doff winter clothes and freeze in the 
March gales. For Latin students, it recalls 
the soothsayer’s warning to Caesar. The 
study of Latin becomes live and natural 
as it was in the Roman days in THE 
Winston Latin Serres—TueE Roap To. 
LaTIN and Seconp YEAR LATIN. 


The JOHN C. COMPANY 
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The Study Hall by Hannah Logasa. The 
Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 190 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Alfred L. Hall-Quest, of New York 
University, says: “If I am correct this is the 
first book in American education that con- 
centrates on the organization, equipment, 
and management of the high-school study 
hall. As such, it is historically and educa- 
tionally a significant addition to educational 
literature.” 

The author has made a careful and docu- 
mented study of practices in mumerous 
schools. She describes and evaluates these 
practices. Throughout there is emphasis on 
general direction of study. The library-study 
hall of the University of Chicago High 
School, of which Miss Logasa is librarian, is 
described in detail. 

Living Mathematics, by G. M. Ruch, F.B. 
Knight and G. E. Hawkins. Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, 623 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 576 pages. Price, 
$1.28. 

In this mathematics textbook for high- 
school freshmen mathematical content is in- 
tegrated with the economics of our national 
life. Each chapter is a compact unit on some 
major phase of national economy, such as 
the conversion of natural resources into 
usable goods, the use of public funds, or the 
nation and its neighbors. The mathematical 


| scope of its content is: basic arithmetic, 


business arithmetic, a certain amount of alge- 
bra and geometry, work with graphs and 
other statistical materials, and an introduc- 
tion to the trigonometric functions. 


Society Faces The Future, by Ruth Wood 
Gavian. D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 
South Prairie Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 


| trated with drawings by Allen Lewis. 656 


pages. List, $1.96. 

This is the first publication in the Heath 
Correlated Social Studies Series for the jun- 
ior and senior high-school years. The soci- 
ology is intended for the eleventh or twelfth 
year. 

The author suggests that we study soci- 
ology eagerly. She has done her part to pro- 
mote this desirable attitude, and it will be 
indeed a lethargic individual that does not 
respond to the stimulus of her unimpeded 


| style, her forthright presentation of prob- 


lems controversial and otherwise, and the 
apparent wealth of her scholarship. 

Where a course in Sociology is not offered, 
history teachers will find this text an indis- 
pensable aid, especially so for such units as 
“Schools for Tomorrow,” and “International 
Society.” 


Gentlemen Aren't Sissies, by Norton 
Hughes Jonathan. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 629 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. 204 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

There is little more that needs be said 
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abeut this book after presenting the title 
and the subtitle: “A Modern Guidebook for 
the Young Man About Town Who Wants to 
Know His Way Around,” except perhaps 
that with the correct amount of wholesome 
sophistication, it delivers what it promises; 
and that written as it is by a man, it has 
the masculine angle. The illustrations by 
Pelagie Doane add the feminine touch and 
much humor and interest. 


Kidnapped followed by Who Killed The 
Red Fox? by Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 435 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

The need for more and better visual aids 
in the teaching of English has been empha- 
sized in recent professional discussions and 
reports. Here is a recent edition of a famous 
classic to which the editor has brought the 
fruit of two extended visits to the Kidnapped 
country, in the form of photographs of the 
seacoast, islands, moors, and mountains that 
figure in the story. 

Historical background is enriched for the 
student by the editor’s account of the solu- 
tion of the murder witnessed by David Bal- 
four, which is left unsolved in Stevenson’s 
story. Two chapters of this addition to the 
novel make a particularly valuable historical 
contribution: “The Highland Clans,” and 
“Prince Charlie and the °45.” 


Psychology and Life, by Floyd L. Ruch. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
732 pages. Price, $2.75. 

Dr. Ruch declares: “I do feel that it is 
possible, employing materials now available, 
to write a textbook which will meet the 
needs and wants of the students without 
sacrifice of scientific vigor.” The “needs” 
were defined by students and educational ex- 
perts; “wants” by students alone. 

Liberally illustrated with photographs the 
book’s physical attractiveness is in keeping 
with the author’s interesting treatment of his 
subject matter. 


The Grade School and Contest Spelling 
List, by Elroy H. Schroeder. McKnight & 
McKnight, Bloomington. Paper. 39 pages. 
Price, $0.10 per single copy. 

In addition to eight lists of words com- 
piled on the basis of frequency of use at 
various age levels and arranged in order of 
difficulty, there is a set of rules for conduct- 
ing spelling contests. The absence of grade 
designation makes it possible to teach upper- 
grade children to spell correctly words in 
the lower grade list without disturbing their 
grade consciousness. 


Historic Currents in Changing America, 
by Harry J. Carman, William G. Kimmel, 
and Mabel G. Walker. The John C. Win- 
ston Company, 629 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. [Iillustrated. 854 pages. 
Price, $2.40. 

Here is a comprehensive American history, 
which emphasizes the economic and social 
aspects of the Nation’s evolution. The title 
is indicative of the organization of materials 
around enduring elements that are influenc- 
ing our contemporary events. Liberally il- 
lustrated, the book makes generous use of 
cartoons to illuminate contemporary opinion. 
Activity materials accompanying each chap- 
ter indicate the way to a richer program. 
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A LETTER 


... 10 the Teachers of Illinois 


Wars you receive this issue of the 
ItttNots TEACHER all of the education 
bills of positive concern to the IEA 
program will have been introduced. 
Most of these bills may be referred to 
as conference bills, since they carry 
the endorsement of a large number of 
organizations interested in educational 
legislation. They are the product of a 
number of conferences, as a result of 
which they have been revised and 
amended to meet the approval of all 
concerned. For this reason we may 
take encouragement with regard to 
their prospects for enactment. 


Some Present Considerations 


A few of the bills however, have not 
received the endorsement of all the 
conference groups and are meeting 
with some opposition from certain 
sources. This is especially true of the 
Minimum Wage Bill (S. B. 102 and 
H. B. 259) and the Tenure Bill (S. B. 
177). These bills particularly need the 
aggressive support of all teachers if 
they are to receive favorable considera- 
tion by the legislators. 

Also, it is very important that we 
distinguish between the conference 
finance bill (S. B. 176, Cur1sENBERRY- 
Tuomas and H. B. 382, PALMER- 
Marve) and other finance bills that 
have been introduced prior to the con- 
ference bill. These other bills are S. B. 
65 by Barr and H. B. 168 by Parker. 
These two bills lack many of the essen- 
tials of the conference finance bill, 
most important of which is provision 
for financing the new Retirement Bill. 
The Retirement Bill introduced in the 
Senate by Benson and Thomas (S. B. 
205, 206) and in the House by 
McGaughey and Wood (H. B. 499, 







500) so far is being accepted very fa- 
vorably by legislators. 

This should not be taken to mean 
that the conference bills need no en- 
couragement. Quite to the contrary. 
Every teacher in the State should 
familiarize himself thoroughly with 
the legislative program and lend his 
active and sustained support to the 
entire program and not to just one or 
two bills which may happen to be of 
most interest to him. 

Legislative endorsement which comes 
in waves is comparatively ineffective. 
Effective endorsement must be sus- 
tained. For this reason it is highly im- 
portant that your legislators be kept 
continuously informed of the interest 
in education bills. Such interest must 
come from laymen as well as teachers. 
To this end teachers must take the 
initiative in informing laymen in their 
communities as to just what progress 
education bills are making. This means 
a constant program of public relations. 


How Can Teachers Lend Support? 

First, keep yourself informed on the 
progress of school legislation. Know 
the status of each bill. If you are in 
doubt, get in touch with the member of 
the state Legislative Committee from 
your Division or with the chairman of 
the public relations committee in your 
Division or with the teacher responsi- 
ble for the activities of the County 
Council in your county. Second, keep 
parent-teacher organizations, civic 
clubs, and other laymen interested in 
school legislation informed as to the 
progress the bills are making. Third, 
ask laymen as well as teachers to write 
your legislators or see them in person 
when they are home over the week- 
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ends, and to encourage them in their 
sponsorship of school legislation. 

Such encouragement should continue 
throughout the duration of the entire 
session of the Legislature. Contacting 
your legislators during April, May and 
June is just as important as contacting 
them now, when the bills are being in- 
troduced. If legislators are allowed to 
feel that interest in a particular bill 
has abated, it will be easy to neglect 
the bill. If, on the other hand, legis- 
lators are made to feel that interest in 
a given bill is persistently high, they 
will be very reluctant to neglect it. 

Legislators give a much more sym- 
pathetic ear to the proposals of their 
constituents than to lobbyists in 
Springfield. Don’t be content to leave 
your legislative program to the promo- 
tion that it will receive in the Capitol. 
Assume your share of the responsi- 
bility for promoting your program at 
home and you will have gone a long 
way toward making this session of the 
Legislature the most productive of 
good school legislation of any session 
in many years. 

It is your program. The torch is in 
your hands. Will you keep it flaming 
and active? 

Most sincerely, 


— §. B. SULLIVAN, President 
Illinois Education Association 











The General Assembly and the Schools 


Seventh in a series of units of study on Illinois school problems 





By L. R. GRIMM 


i constitutional mandate upon 
our General Assembly to provide a 
thorough and efficient system of free 
schools for all the children of this 
State, has never been carried out in 
satisfactory measure. Significant prog- 
ress has been made and in some re- 
spects the achievements resulting from 
the effort to carry out the mandate 
have been highly commendable. 

What is regarded as satisfactory in 
public education today may not be ade- 
quate tomorrow. One age regards a 
school term of six months as an efficient 
standard; a later generation feels that 
a term of eight months is too short, 
Hence, as a result of general social 
and economic changes and broadened 
outlook in education, there constantly 
arise common school problems needing 
the attention of successive assemblies 
of the Legislature. 


A School Legislative Program 


Today some of the items that many 
of our leading citizens would include 
in a program of educational legislation 
in Illinois are as follows: (1) Fur- 
thering the equalization of educational 
opportunities of our children by pro- 
viding more State aid for weaker dis- 
tricts and by raising minimum com- 
pulsory standards. (2) Supporting 
more adequately through general State 
aid the education of all children, in- 
cluding those in high school. (3) Pro- 
moting pupil personnel and child wel- 
fare standards. (4) Improving teach- 
er personnel status, especially as re- 
gards legislation covering certification, 
tenure in position, minimum wage, and 
adequate retirement allowances. (5) 
Strengthening local school finance by 
increasing the taxing power of unit 
systems (which maintain grades 1 to 
12 inclusive under one school board) 
and raising tax rates of non-high 
school areas. (6) Beginning a reor- 
ganization program to abolish many 
of our tiny school districts. (7) Ex- 
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Director of Research, IEA 


tending common school opportunities 
to include the junior college in the 
more populous centers. (8) Providing 
for more adequate support of our 
teachers colleges, State university, and 
office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


Legislation, a Civic Interest 

It is our civic duty to be interested 
in the work of legislation. The enact- 
ing clause of each bill presented to our 
General Assembly reads, “Be it en- 
acted by the People of the State of 
Illinois, represented in the General As- 
sembly.” This is but one expression of 
our historic tradition that government 
in a democratic nation is by, of, and 
for the people. 

It is our duty to see that good and 
capable citizens represent us as legis- 
lators. It is our duty to make sure 
that our legislators are informed re- 
garding our civic problems and legis- 
lative needs. It is our civic duty to be 
alert and to be intelligent regarding the 
achievements and the shortcomings of 
the General Assembly. Legislators 
themselves, or most of them, do not 
pretend to be “all wise.” They wel- 
come an honest, wholesome interest in 
their work by their people back home. 


Presenting a Program 

Presenting a program to the General 
Assembly and striving for its enact- 
ment means lobbying, at least in the 
better sense of that term. Representa- 
tives of group interests appearing be- 
fore legislative bodies may be called 
“lobbyists”; but a truer conception of 
the “lobby” in a modern democracy 
refers to all those back home who at- 
tempt to influence legislation through 
promotion or opposition. 

The election of legislators is by geo- 
graphical areas; the influence . upon 
legislation through lobbying comes by 
“pressure groups” which largely ignore 
geographical metes and bounds and in- 
stead serve the interests of their mem- 
bers, in whatever part of the State. 
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A legislative program for public edu- 
cation that is to be regarded as valid 
by legislators should rest primarily 
upon social need and welfare rather 
than upon service to the selfish inter- 
ests of a minority; it should rest upon 
a basis of information and facts which 
can be used publicly and with the Gen- 
eral Assembly in justification of legis- 
lation requested; it must be reasonable 
and practical rather than academically 
theoretical if it is to receive serious 
consideration. Moreover, a legislative 
program that cannot be justified wich 
the general public (at least the more 
intelligent civic and social groups) is 
not likely to make much progress be- 
fore a legislative body. 


Legislative Processes 

Even though civic and social prob- 
lems need legislation for solution and 
the desired legislation can be justified 
with the public, there are many tech- 
nical processes to be encountered. Bills 
must be drafted—“one of the most dif- 
ficult tasks that confront the intel- 
lect.” Obtaining enthusiastic, well-in- 
formed sponsors for involved or tech- 
nical bills is often difficult; for, many 
legislators may not understand the 
need of the proposed legislation, and 
those who do understand may be busy 
with other measures. (About 1,800 
bills were introduced in the regular 
legislative session in Illinois in 1935.) 

After being introduced by a legis- 
lator the bill generally is referred 
straightway to some committee, but it 
must pass through many involved 
steps.” At many strategic points along 
the legislative highway the bill needs 


1Luce, Robert. Legislative Procedure. Page 566. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. 


*Generally the legislative steps are: (1) introduced 
in one house; (2) assigned a number; (3) read by 
title; (4) ordered to a printing; (5) referred to a 
special committee; (6) printed copies distributed to 
members of house where introduced; (7) hea 
by committee, generally with public groups repre- 
sented; (8) committee may table, leave in com- 
mittee, report favorably, or report unfavorably; (9) 
report of committee sent to house: (10) action of 
house on committee report (generally approved): 
(11) bill read by title, first reading, and ordered 
to a second reading; (12) second reading where 

(Continued bottom of column 1, page 198) 
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ardent friends. Snipers may be suc- 
cessful in killing or stopping the pro- 
posed legislation unless its friends are 
ever alert. Capable technicians (lob- 
byists) constantly representing the 
friends of the proposed measure in leg- 
islative halls may be of great service 
here in helping friendly legislators. 


Legislative Influence of Governor 


The Governor is a very powerful 
force in legislation. Usually he is head 
of the majority party in the General 
Assembly and may see that legislative 
leaders, committee chairmen, etc., are 
selected to carry out his own views. He 
may set up a State budget that permits 
of no funds for any new measure 
brought in by some pressure group 
(such as the school lobby). As party 
leader his desires concerning action 
on certain bills are usually carried out. 

He may veto bills not to his liking. 
His messages may guide legislative ses- 
sions, or through conferences with lead- 
ers he may influence legislative work. 
He has “patronage power” and may 
deny “plums” to legislators who do 
not closely respect his legislative de- 
sires. As party head he may withhold 
support in the next election to legisla- 
tors who are not sufficiently “harmoni- 
ous.” Representing the whole State 
and being a full-time official, the Gov- 
ernor can “out-publicize” a legislator, 
who works only during limited sessions 
and represents only a limited area. He 
may even call special sessions and hold 
the Assembly to a narrow program 
he especially desires to be enacted. 


Difficulties in Legislation 

Obstacles to the accomplishment of 
a desired legislative program for the 
schools are numerous. Some of the 
most commonly observed difficulties in 
enacting school bills are as follows: 

1. Lack of solidarity by the edu- 
cational group purporting to endorse a 
legislative program, caused by certain 
members not being informed, some 
being non-cooperative, others being 
jealous of legislation beneficial to other 
members of the group than themselves, 
and certain school people yielding to 
partisan political interests that oppose 
such educational program. 


2(Continued from page 197) 
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tive session, bill smned 
overcomes veto. 


2. The mistaken idea that a bill is 
handled like a high-school theme— 
that is, graded upon its merit, whereas 
even a worthy bill may be lost among 
the mass and never receive due at- 
tention unless. constantly pushed after 
introduction. 

3. “Timid citizenship,” or just 
plain lack of civic interest and courage 
in working for school legislation known 
to be desirable. (This same difficulty 
of “timid citizenship” may also be due 
to lack of stability in the teaching pro- 
fession, uncertain tenure, fear of the 
consequences of aggressive civic action, 
etc.) 





* 


DEMOCRATIC administration must 
create the freedom and the incen- 
tive to carry democracy into every 
activity of the classroom. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the vision 
of the founding fathers of the pub- 
lic schools as the very foundation 
of the temple of democracy will not 
be realized until every lecture hall 
and classroom shall have become a 
laboratory of democracy, in which 
the youth of America will grow in 
the responsibilities of and capaci- 
ties for democracy by experiencing 
democracy.—Frank E. Baker, pres- 
ident, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.* 

- ‘Extending Democracy to School Ad- 


—— American Teacher, Sep- 
ber-October, 1937, pages 26 and 27. 








4. Being too burdened with routine 
duties to understand legislative pro- 
grams and procedures. (Every teacher 
in a democracy should budget her 
time so that she may be an effective 
unit in our democratic form of political 
government.) 

5. Failure of school people to an- 
swer false charges “framed” by oppo- 
nents of educational bills in order to 
condemn modern education in general 
or leaders trying to promote educa- 
tional programs. 

6. Opposition to school bills by 
those who would be unfavorably af- 
fected by proposed legislation; espe- 
cially in the case of financial bills, the 
opposition by interests who might be 
more heavily taxed through adequate 
school support. 

7. Attack upon school financial 
bills by interests desiring more funds 
themselves from the State Treasury 
(sometimes for mere patronage pur- 
poses). 

8. The subterfuge of purported 
friends who “improve” a bill by adding 
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so many amendments that its defeat 
results. 

9. Bugaboo companion bills intro- 
duced to thwart advance of a program; 
thus enemies of increased State aid for 
the schools introduce measures for 
“new” taxes for the school fund in 
order to create numerous enemies 

increasing State school aid. 

10. Buffer bills created to check a 
former bill; thus, several bills to create 
a State board of education may result 
in defeat of all bills. 

11. Sending a bill to unfriendly 
committee; loading a committee with 
members hostile to an anticipated pro- 
gram of bills; referring bill to a sub- 
committee for delay; objecting to 
consideration of bill; repeated passing 
by on the daily legislative calendar; 
and mawy other legislative tactics too 
numerous to mention. 

12. Too many bills; that is, the 
energy of a lobby may be centered 
upon too many bills in any one ses- 
sion. 

13. Partisan spirit of powerful 
political leaders or factions, who may 
give legislative aid only to those groups 
known to be friendly politically. 

14. Traditional localism of school 
communities and indifference toward 
making the progress proposed by new 
bills. (Many communities are too nar- 
row to take a social state-wide view 
of education and must be driven to- 
ward progress.) 


Promotion of Legislation 

A careful analysis and study of the 
above named difficulties will suggest 
many things that can be done to offset 
the obstacles to the attainment of a 
legislative program. Since educational 
problems that are important enough 
to be brought before the General As- 
sembly are likely to affect most citi- 
zens of the State, it follows that any 
expressed attitude by a large number 
of our citizens will probably have great 
influence upon legislative action. There- 
fore, legislative progress in education 
rests fundamentally upon broad civic 
interest and the active desire for 
such progress. 

The needs of our schools should be 
made clear to the people in every com- 
munity; and state-wide problems of 
our schools should become topics of 
discussion and study throughout IIli- 
nois. The devices and instruments of 
spreading public information might 
well be employed: leaflets; news re- 
leases; talks; forums; study clubs; 

(Continued on page 212) 
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= Our State School Support Program 


By B. F. SHAFER 


1 major legislative measure in the 
State school support programs of the 
IEA is represented in S.B. 176 
(Crisenberry-Thomas) and H.B. 382 
(Palmer-Marvel). I shall attempt to 
explain the provisions of these bills, 
which are identical. The limitation of 
space will not permit including much 
evidence or argument for the measures. 
Much factual material in support of 
our program has already been pub- 
lished in the Ixtrnots TEACHER and in 
studies and reports prepared by our 
departments of Research and Public 
Relations. 

During the last few years we have 
established a rather,general realization 
of the fact that $30,000,000 per year 
is not too much to expect the state of 
Illinois to contribute toward the sup- 
port of the common schools. However, 
it has seemed that the jump from the 
present $13,000,000 to $30,000,000 is 
too much to expect in any one year. 
Consequently the IEA State school 
finance program being presented this 
year can be maintained by an aver- 
age appropriation of approximately 
$16,415,000 for each year of the bi- 
ennium. While this amount does not 
represent what we have reason to think 
is the State’s full share in the support 
of the common schools, it has, we be- 
lieve, the practical advantage of being 
possible of enactment. 

For some years the State has guar- 
anteed to each school district operating 
grades one to eight a cost level of $41, 
per pupil, providing the district levies 
an educational tax rate of $1.00. This 
guaranteed amount includes a flat 
grant of $11 per pupil, which is paid to 
all districts. 


High-School Aid 


Only for the past two years has 
State aid been given to high schools.” 


of $80 to all high-school districts levy- 
ing as much as the computed yield of 
a 75-cent rate. This $80 cost level was 
of course decreased by the amount of 
delinquent taxes in the respective dis- 
tricts. Only 132 high schools received 
aid from the emergency appropriation; 
it provided for no flat grants. 

The $80 level established by the 
State is maintained in our proposed 
grants to high schools. However, a 
$5.00 per pupil flat grant to all high 
schools is included; thus the benefits of 
high school aid are made general. 


More Equalization Aid to 
Elementary Grades 


However, the spread between the 
$80 cost level for high schools and the 
$41 level now established for grades 
one to eight is too wide. Therefore, 
our bill proposes to raise the guaran- 
teed cost level of the elementary grades 
to $51, including the $11 per pupil flat 
grants to all districts operating grades 
one to eight. 

To justify this increased equaliza- 
tion level for the elementary grades we 
need only to point out that the state 
average current expenditure for these 
grades last year was $83 per pupil in 
attendance, while in some districts ap- 
plication of the $1.00 maximum rate 
without referendum would have pro- 
duced less than $20 per pupil. In one 
district the amount so obtained would 
have been $4.36 per pupil. 


Equalization Base for 
Unit Systems 

These bills provide also that unit 
systems operating both grades and high 
schools may equalize on the basis of a 
$1.50 educational tax rate. This means 
that if the computed yield of a $1.50 
rate does not provide as much as the 
sum of $51 per pupil in the grades and 


The second emergency high-school aid~$80 per pupil in the high school when 


bill last year guaranteed a cost level 


1In 193435 the Gas Tax Diversion resulted in 
the disbursement of $6.34 per pupil to all! high 
schools of Illinois. The first emergency aid bill 
only eighteen high schools. 
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added to the above mentioned flat 
grants, the State will grant additional 
aid sufficient to equalize up to these 
levels. 
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Chairman Committee on Legislation 


Why Fiat Grants? 

Flat grants to high schools and the 
continuation of the same for the ele- 
mentary grades are an expression of 
the State’s responsibility to assist in 
the education of all of its children. 
Education is not a matter of charity. 
Furthermore, our property tax system 
is breaking down under the excessive 
load it has carried. Because of this 
load and because of the depression, 
assessed valuations have dropped so 
low that each year more and more dis- 
tricts are facing financial troubles. At 
the same time high-school enrollments 
have greatly increased. Unit systems 
operating both grades and high schools 
with one tax rate are especially in need 
of the help which flat grants to high 
schools will provide. 


Other Provisions 

At present the law permits districts 
with small enrollments to claim aid at 
the rate of $11 per pupil for eighteen 
pupils regardless of how small their 
enrollments actually are. In all distrib- 
utive fund bills so far introduced this 
year,’ this eighteen-pupil “pegging pro- 
vision” is omitted and claims for State 
@id are based on average daily attend- 
ance. It is provided, however, that dis- 
tricts of low valuation are guaranteed 
$1,048 per district after they levy as 
much as the computed yield of a.$1.00 
rate for educational purposes. Thus, 
the small districts of low valuation are 
still maintained at their present cost 
level. Only the wealthy districts with 
fewer than eighteen pupils will receive 
less than they formerly received. Also, 
there are a few districts that have 
taken advantage of that provision of 
the present law which allows equaliza- 
tion claims to be based on $850 per 
teacher, and have hired more teachers 
than they need. This can not be done 
under pending distributive fund bills, 

(Continued on page 210) 


*Two distributive fund bills other than the one 
under discussion have been introduced (S.B. 65— 
Barr; H.B. 168—Parker). Both lack a number of 
provisions that the IEA and other conference 

important. See pages 196 and 210. 
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A New-Type 


Visual Commencement 


By C. C. LOGAN, Director of Visual Education, 
HAL HALL, Principal, University High School, 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 


“The Senior Class and Faculty of the University High School 


present to this year's Commencement Audience one of the new-type, 


vitalized Graduation Programs. 


From the items listed herein, it 


will be noticed that this type of program differs from the tradition- 


al commencement exercises in three ways. First, there is no speaker. 


Second, the Seniors are given greater prominence. Third, a cur- 


rent social problem of significance is introduced for the audience's 


consideration.” 


= explanatory note appeared on 
the cover of last year’s University High 
School commencement program, and 
served to prepare the audience for a 
rather radical departure from the tra- 
ditional type of commencement. 

The program included a one-act 
play, thirty minutes of pictures of U. 
High activities and the more or less 
customary presentation of diplomas, 
awards and trophies. The entire pro- 
gram required approximately an hour 
and a quarter (which seems to the 
writers to be about the right length) 
and throughout, the graduating seniors 
were kept in the foreground of all com- 
mencement activity. 

The current social problem was pre- 
sented by the seniors through the en- 
actment of Eleven Million, a peace 
play that appeared in the December, 
1937 issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association. The 
play clearly shows that war is futile, 
that the cost in human suffering and 
in dollars is staggering and that, while 
a few business men win fortunes from 
war-time trade, this is accomplished 
very largely through exploitation and 


profiteering. 


Since the solutions proposed for 
most of our perplexing social problems 
are controversial, the question arises: 
how can these problems be presented 


at commencement time without arous- 
ing an embarrassing controversy. 

The play Eleven Million is a case in 
point. It does not advocate any of the 
widely discussed and warmly advocat- 
ed peace schemes. It simply hews away 
at the thesis that war is brutal, unnec- 
essary and tremendously wasteful. It 
would seem that few communities, in- 
deed, would quarrel with such a stand, 
and with this type of presentation. 

Similarly, other social problems 
might be presented in a way that would 
stimulate the audience to go more 
deeply into them and to search out 
solutions for themselves. 

It might also be worth while to have 
the best qualified department in the 
school prepare a short bibliography on 
the problem under consideration to be 
printed and handed out with the com- 
mencement programs. 

The visual aids part of the program 
consisted of several hundred candid 
and posed pictures of University High 
School students that had been convert- 
ed into film strips and slides. Here, 
again, the Seniors had the spotlight. 
Practically all classwork and other ac- 
tivities of the School were included in 
the shots and parents and students 
alike were keenly interested in this 
part of the program. 

Soon after school opened in the fall 
of 1937, the members of the senior 
class together with the faculty of Uni- 
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versity High School decided to make 
screened pictures of the school’s activi- 
ties a feature of the spring commence- 
ment exercises. 

At the outset, it was recognized that 
whole-hearted faculty and student sup- 
port was necessary, and so several fac- 
ulty meetings and class meetings were 
devoted to discussion of this type of 
commencement program, 


NYA Student Becomes 
Proficient Photographer 


One of the boys, a senior and an 
NYA worker, was employed daily un- 
der the supervision of one of the writers 
in the chemistry laboratory, besides car- 
rying five classes of regular high-school 
work. He had received an inexpensive 
candid camera as a Christmas present 
and became quite proficient with it. 
This student became so enthusiastic 
about the project that he gave far more 
time to it than was expected of him on 
his job. Another boy, a college fresh- 
man who worked part-time in the col- 
lege photographic dark-room, also as- 
sisted in taking the pictures, develop- 
ing and converting them into slides. 

As stated above the pictures were 
intended to bring the Seniors into the 
foreground of the commencement pro- 
gram. In a larger sense, however, the 
program was designed to be a pano- 
rama of the various activities of the 
entire school—classes, clubs, band, or- 
chestra, athletics, outings, steamboat 
excursions, regional senior round-ups. 

The miniature (candid) cameras 
photographed surprisingly large groups 
at close range, but larger cameras in- 
cluded larger numbers and when pro- 
jected the pictures were sharper and 
cleaner-cut. 

Therefore larger groups were photo- 
graphed with larger cameras and posi- 
tives were made for projection with the 
old stereopticon machine. Small groups 
and individuals were photographed 
with the candid cameras and the pic- 
tures were projected with a film-strip 
projector. Lack of funds and lack of 
sufficient time for student rehearsals 
forced the postponement of the filming 
of the University High School activi- 
ties in motion pictures. 

Altogether, about 425 exposures 
were made of groups and individuals. 
From this number 225 were screened 
during the commencement program. 
While each picture was on the screen 
two seniors alternated in briefly de- 
scribing the event over the public ad- 
dress System. 

Had time and facilities permitted, 
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this information would also have been 
screened but the public address system 
of the college which was used, added to, 
rather than subtracted from the effec- 
tiveness of the exercises. This helped 
also to keep the expenses down; the 
total expense of the visual part of the 
program was under $40. 

All features of the pictures brought 
proof of audience appreciation but one 
especially deserves mention. 

As commencement day drew near 
flowering bulbs and shrubbery on the 
campus burst into bloom. The class had 
chosen caps and gowns of maroon and 
white. It was decided to photograph 
and screen close-ups in technicolor of 
all the seniors posed in groups of 
three’s and five’s before the graceful, 
silvery, beaded spirea. The foreground 
of these pictures was resplendent with 
the variegated colors of blooming ver- 
benias and tulips. All other students 
of University High School were also 
photographed in class groups on the 
campus in kodichrome or color film. 

These pictures in color were the 
climax of the half hour visual portion 
of the program, and audience interest 
and response indicated that they would 
not soon be forgotten. 


Appraisal of the Program 


If interest in the new-type of pro- 
gram is an indication of its worth, it 
is by far the more desirable. With 
thirty-five seniors graduating, there 
were over 700 present at the com- 
mencement exercises. The year before, 
with a graduating class of approximate- 
ly the same size, there were 125 present 
to witness another traditional speaker- 
type commencement. In fairness, it 
should be added that our commence- 
ment program this past year was given 
more newspaper publicity. 

To the writers, it seems that the 
vitalized type of program is to be de- 
sired, since it gives much more promi- 
nence to the seniors and it has great 
possibilities for adult education. 

Too frequently, in the past, the typi- 
cal commencement speech has been “an 
excursion into the higher platitudes.” 
The newer scheme allows for the selec- 
tion of some important current social 
problem for presentation by the sen- 
iors. This feature seems to have much 
to recommend it, since the parents will 
be more or less interested in the proj- 
ect simply because their children are 
taking part and the seniors will be 
acquiring desired attitudes and signi- 
ficant information as they prepare for 
the commencement program, 
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Petters to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


I... Dave: 


I regret that I don’t have oppor- 
tunity to write to you more frequently. 
Our days are altogether too short for 
our purposes. Now, in addition to our 
regular office work and other ordinary 
duties, we are obliged to perform the 
extraordinary duties coincident with 
the legislative activities. 

Our hours are long and strenuous. 
Please understand that this is a state- 
ment of fact and not a complaint. We 
are happy to apply ourselves diligently 
and strenuously toward our legislative 
goals, appreciating the united support 
of the profession and the interested 
public in our mutual drive toward 
better educational opportunity for the 
boys and girls of Illinois. 


Organizing for Legislation 


Of course, we must be on the job all 
the while the Legislature is in session. 
Mr. Grimm’s major assignment is the 
House. Mr. Griffith centers his serv- 
ices about the Senate. I’m a “go-be- 
tween.” I try to be of assistance when 
contacts and decisions are about to 
be made. It is also my duty to inter- 
pret our findings and efforts to our 
members, officers, and 5,000 othersewho 
are on our legislative mailing list. 

Mr. Wieland’s assistants follow leg- 
islative developments closely and as- 
sist in the introduction and advance- 
ment of the united program of educa- 
tional legislation. Mr. Harry Roach, 
the legislative representative of the 
Chicago Division, has made effective 
contacts. 

The Illinois Federation of Teachers, 
with their parent organization the IIli- 
nois Federation of Labor, are following 
developments closely and are giving 
effective assistance to this—perhaps 
the most united effort the profession of 
teaching in Illinois has enjoyed! Rep- 
resentatives of other groups interested 
in particular phases of the educational 
legislation program lend their helpful 
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efforts in support of particular bills. 

I believe that the Legislature recog- 
nizes the fact that the voice of Educa- 
tion is speaking clearly, intelligently, 
and positively as the expression of a 
united profession and of thousands of 
persons in all walks of life who desire 
that something definitely constructive 
be accomplished for Illinois schools. 


The Mills Grind Slowly 


Some of our people wonder why 
school legislation advances so slowly. 
The answer is: all legislation advances 
slowly if it is to advance securely. 
This is particularly true of legislation 
for education because the technique 
now employed first involves agreement 
with the representatives of many or- 
ganizations and thousands of citizens. 

Tentative bills have been written 
and re-written up to the minute of 
their actual presentation! The burden 
of bill drafting and redrafting has 
largely rested with Mr. Grimm, and 
he’s done a mighty fine job of it, as 
usual. All of our education bills are 
now introduced. 

The infrequent and short meetings 
of the Legislature also have delayed 
the consideration of legislation. An- 
other contributing factor has been the 
recent “flu” epidemic. Furthermore, 
the complicating effects of the divided 
partisan control of the Houses, togeth- 
er with the immediate presence of lo- 
cal election demands, have retarded 
legislative processes beyond the bill in- 
troduction stage. 


Securing Legislative Sponsors 
The securing of legislative sponsors 
for school bills has been a tedious but 
carefully maneuvered process. For rea- 
sons previously reviewed, it was 
deemed necessary that most all bills 
have bipartisan sponsorship in both 
Houses if possible. This means that 
four or more legislators had to be con- 
tacted and informed regarding the 
sponsoring of each bill. The selection 
of sponsors was made by the united 
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study of the co-operating agencies. It 
is one thing to secure the consent of a 
legislator to introduce a bill—it is a 
“horse of a different color” to secure a 
legislative sponsor who will, because of 
his definite interest and understanding, 
effectively advance a bill to passage. 


The Number of Bills 


Some of our people have raised the 
question: “Why so many bills? Why 
not introduce just a few bills?” We 
should remember that educational 
forces cannot control the introduction 
of bills. It is hoped that they may 
guide the passage of bills. It is highly 
probable that 200 educational bills will 
be introduced this session. 

The IEA is primarily interested in 
nine or ten major bills. On the other 
hand, its staff must be acquainted with 
the contents of all educational bills. 


The Major Problem 


Please emphasize with your fellow- 
teachers and the interested public the 
necessity of maintaining consistent, in- 
telligent support for bills which sub- 
scribe to the following principles. 


State Aid for Schools 


ELEMENTARY.—State equalization up to 
$40 per pupil in average daily attendance in- 
stead of $30 as at present, with a required 
local educational levy of at least $1.00. 

Flat-rate contribution at $11 per pupil in 
average daily attendance for all elementary 
schools as at present. 

Hicn ScHoor.—State equalization up to 
$75 per pupil in average daily attendance 
with a required local educational levy of at 
least 75 cents. 

Flat-rate contribution at $5 per pupil in 
average daily attendance for all high schools. 

TRANSPORTATION.—State aid up to $15 per 
year per pupil transported within district 
and resident one and one-half or more miles 
from school. 


Teaching Personnel 


Crvm Service.—Providing security in po- 
sition, after a satisfactory probationary pe- 
riod of service, so long as professional serv- 
ices and conduct are satisfactory. (Consult 
bill prepared by Teachers Federation and the 
Illinois Education Association jointly.) 

(Continued on page 213) 
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ORD CARS have always been 

built to their own high stand- 
ards of basic quality and performance. 
This year they also bring sty/e that 
is new to the low-price field. 

Style leader of the line is the 
De Luxe Ford V-8. Its functional 
lines express its built-in quality. It 
is distinctive in appearance because 
it is distinctive in construction. 
The hood is deep-crowned to give 
easy access to the engine. The grille 
is placed low because the engine, 
radiator and fan are placed low. 
Body lines are long and sweeping 
because of the car’s low center of 
gravity, large luggage compartment 
and generous inside room. 














Appointments carry out in detail 
the impression of new Juxury. Up- 
holstery is fine in quality and work- 
manship. Passengers find new 
triple-cushioned riding comfort, 
as well as new riding quietness. 

The 85 horsepower Ford V-8 engine, 
now proved by over 5 million Ford 
V-8 owners, is improved this year in 
smoothness and quietness. Its de- 
pendable performance is now linked 
with smooth Aydraulic brakes, 
rigidly tested to meet Ford stand- 
ards of safety and dependability. 

More than ever before, there’s 
extra pleasure in driving a Ford V-8 
—and cause for extra pride in own- 
ing one! 


YOUR FORD DEALER TODAY! 





$76900 





STYLE LEADERSHIP —The luxury cars 

of the low-price field. 

V-TYPE 8-CYLINDER ENGINE—Eight 

cylinders give smoothness. Small cylinders 

give economy. 

HYDRAULIC BRAKES—Easy-acting— 

quick, straight stops. 

TRIPLE-CUSHIONED COMFORT—New 

flexible roll-edge seat cushions, soft transverse 

springs, four hydraulic shock absorbers. 

STABILIZED CHASSIS—No front end 

bobbing or dipping. Level starts, level stops, 

level ride. 

SCIENTIFIC SOUNDPROOFING— 
Noises hushed for quiet ride. 

LOW PRICES— Advertised prices include 

many items of desirable equipment. 


EQUIPMENT INCLUDED 
State and Federal Taxes Extra 


IS THE DETROIT DELIVERED PRICE 


This is for the De Luxe Fordor Sedan illus- 
trated and includes all the following: Bumpers 


and four bumper wheel, tire and 
tube - Cigar lighter - Twin air-clectric . 
jield wi visors + Lock 

com: i 
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Teaching in the Rural School 
nel 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


@ LAST month this page was devoted to 

a general consideration of the problem 
of reading. Ways and means were discussed 
for the development of a sound reading 
program, and it was stated that if such a 
program be carried through, cases needing 
remedial treatment would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

We all know, however, that such cases 
do appear among our pupils. What are 
some of the means of handling them in 
the average rural school? Professor Ep- 
warp W. Dotca, of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois, in the 
following article gives a practical answer 
to the question —E.H.R. 


a a pupil who is deficient in 
reading is transferred to your school. 
What definite steps can a rural teach- 
er take to remedy the situation? 

First of all, the teacher can give the 
child the easiest book available and 
ask him to read some of it aloud to 
her. This easy book will be made up 
chiefly of the easiest words in the lan- 
guage, the ones which a child with any 
start at all in reading will recognize 
instantly and without hesitation. 


Word Recognition 

As the teacher listens, she will note 
whether the pupil does so recognize 
these very common words. If he does 
not, she will make flash cards of these 
words, preferably by cutting up an 
old book that has large type and past- 
ing slips with the words on cards. If 
she is good at printing, she may print 
the words on cards. Or cards con- 
taining the most common words may 
be purchased for a small amount. A 
few at a time, the teacher will teach 
these words to the child and then 
practice him at recognizing them just 
as fast as she can turn them over. 

Each day she should make a record 
of progress so that he can see how 
fast he is improving. Soon this word 
game will enable the child to meet 
these common words with confidence 
and so permit him to devote his at- 
tention to the other problems of read- 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





ing. But the common words must be 
taught first. If these words are stum- 
bled over, there is little chance for 
further progress. Therefore this is the 
first step in remedial reading. 


t 
Sounding Unfamiliar Words 

If, when the pupil reads his easy 
book, he recognizes the common words 
with certainty, the teacher will attack 
the second problem. What does the 
child do when he meets an unfamiliar 
word? Perhaps he merely stops and 
looks up at the teacher. Then she 
says to him: 

“How does thé*word begin? What 
is the first sound?” 

If he knows the initial consonant, 
the teacher will point to the vowel and 
say: 

“What is the sound of this?” 

With such questions the teacher will 
discover whether initial consonants 
and consonant digraphs can be sound- 
ed, whether the child knows the short 
sounds of the vowels, and whether he 
knows when vowels are long. 

If the child does not know these 
sounding elements, he needs teaching 
of short vowels by such key words as 
bat, bet, bit, but, hot, and the teach- 
ing of consonants by comparing groups 
of words which begin alike or end 
alike. Long vowel sounds are known 
because of spelling. Whatever may be 
said about general methods of teach- 
ing phonics, it is self-evident that no 
child can read independently without 
some method of sounding out strange 
words. 


Guessing from Context 

But suppose the pupil can sound the 
elements but cannot blend them into 
a word? Skill in blending separate 
sounds into words is acquired by prac- 
tice. Therefore when the child asks 
what a word is, the teacher will note 
whether the word is phonetic and if 
so will ask that it be sounded out. 
Thus she will try to help the child to 
blend or get the whole sound from the 


letter sounds. While she is thus try- 
ing to develop skill in blending, she can 
use a third method of attack. She 
will urge guessing from context. 

She will say, “What do you think 
the word could be?” 

After the child makes a guess, she 
will say “Check by sounding to see if 
you have guessed right.” 

Children who cannot blend separate 
sounds can use sounding in this second 
process. They can have a word in 
mind and can think the sound of the 
separate parts of it. They can then 
check the sound of the parts against 
the word in the book and thus tell 
whether the guess is right. So sound- 
ing can be taught by blending and by 
checking. 

The teacher has started her diag- 
nosis with an easy book in order to 
give the child success from the start. 
To the poor reader, success and en- 
couragement are very necessary. In 
her study of the three processes—(1) 
instant recognition, (2) sounding, and 
(3) guessing from context—she will 
want to go by gradual degrees to some 
harder books. For this purpose it is a 
good thing to have a series of books, 
such as the “Children’s Bookshelf” 
(Ginn & Company), which are not 
marked for grade. 


Testing Comprehension 

After thus checking to see if the 
child has control of words, the teacher 
will check on comprehension. First 
she will ask the child to tell her what 
he has read. She will note how com- 
pletely he gives details and whether he 
uses his own words or the words of the 
book. This is the memory element in 
comprehension. Memory of what is 
read is very necessary for most of the 
purposes of reading. If the child can- 
not repeat satisfactorily, he should be 
asked to read again and then to tell. 
If he still does not remember enough, 
he should read a third time. He must 
learn that we must know what we 
have read. 

(Continued on page 230) 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY ecicc. 





1. This bird is called the cardinal bird because of his gay plumage 
which is a color. His face, however, is 
(See plate opposite page 272) 


2. Here is a woodpecker who has a number of different names, as 
. He lives 
continent. (See page 967) 


3. This regal bird sits royally beside a lake and waits for a prey to 
appear; he is called a Because of the band around 
his breast, he is called a (See page 1364) 





4. The catbird is so named because one of its calls resembles the mew- 
ing of a cat. On its head is a Its under tail coverts 
(See plate opposite page 272) 





5. This is one kind of blue jay. In the western United States is another 
kind which has no Its upper plumage is ....................0+ 
blue. (See page 296) 


6. This is an ordinary blackbird. Some blackbirds have another color, 
, also. They are called blackbirds. (See 
plate opposite page 272) 











FOR NATURE STUDY. Send your pupils to WessTer’s New INTER- 
NATIONAL DicTIONARY, Second Edition, for interesting, valuable, 
authoritative information on Birds, Insects, Flowers, Trees, etc. 


The same inexhaustible store of encyclopedic and pictorial information 
is available for the teacher of civics, geography, history, art, music, 
literature, the physical as well as the social sciences. 


Sample for yourself the many uses to which this great book can be put 
in your own classroom. Send for new booklet, “Dictionary Games and 
Exercises’’; it is yours for the asking. 





Re: SEND COUPON FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET FOR CLASS USE 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
31 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me, for class use, a copy of “Dictionary Games 
and Exercises,” free. 





Look for the Circular 

Trade-Mark—It 

: Identifies the Famous 

The Foundation Book Genuine Webster — 
the Merriam- Webster 











Lae Melelorsalelas 
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Have You Kept 


Bi observation it is apparent 
that teachers in common with all other 
people are interested in securing a cer- 
tain figure and maintaining the same. 
There are figures other than those 
personal which are in all probability 
interesting to teachers. I refer here 
to the present interest in and dis- 


Your Figure? 


Chief Statistician :: :: 


By E. L. COBERLY 
Office of 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


cussion relative to teacher tenure. 

As a basis of sober thought on the 
situation of teacher tenure, I suggest 
that the following table contains suit- 
able figures for corfsideration. The 
chart is self-explanatory and offers op- 
portunities for original thought along 
many various lines. The underlined 


diagonal string of figures in the chart 
indicates the history of the same group 
of teachers in residence in the same 
individual position during the school 
years indicated. 

Thoughts, conclusions, and argu- 
ments to be derived from this data are 
left to the individual reader. 








Percent of Teachers Having Such Tenure of Service During the School Year 





Teachers’ Length 
of Service in 1918- 1921- 
Same District 19 22 


1922-|1923-|1924-|1925-|1926-/1927-|1928-/1929- 
23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 


1932-/1933-/1934- 
31 33 | 34 | 35 





3 4 6 7 12 | 13 15 | 16 | 17 


20.69 


13.31)13.82/15.18 





39.06)35.14 31.31|29.77 


15.49}17.84 


16.37|15.75 





7.74| 8.68 





9.71} 9.68 9.86) 8.98 





4.40) 4.99 


Four years.__.._........ . 
2.79) 3.38 


Five years................ 
Sis Senet... 2.19} 2.11 
Seven years._...._.. 2.50} 1.81 
Eight years. “ 2.15} 2.15 
Nine years.__.._...._-.. 1.75] 1.89 
yee 1.62} 1.56 
Eleven years..._.._..... 1.29) 1.34 
Twelve years... 1.24! 1.17 
Thirteen years 1.20} 1.10 


Fourteen years....._... 1.16) 1.16 
Fifteen years.._........| 1. 1.22} 1.10 
Sixteen years... . 1.04) 1.05 
Seventeen years.....| . .78| .95) .97 
Eighteen years. -66} .90) .95 
Ningteen years. -70} 39) = .83 














Twenty yearsor more 10.09'10.92/10.78 





6.77 
5.68 


7.10] 6,91 
4.57] 5.49 
3.49| 3.68 4.69 
2.31| 2.98 4.06 
1.56} 2.08 3.1 3.66| 3.80 
1.41| 1.32] 1.86} 2.50} 2.80} 3.34 
1.71] 1.39] 1.27} 1.75} 2.31] 2.7 


6.63} 7.09 
5.42 
4.43) 4.44 
3.82 




















1.52) 1.56) 1. 1.11 2.16) 2.4 
1.35) 1.40 1.18) 1. 1.50} 2.09 
1.15) 1.22 1.41) 1, -99| 1.38 


1.04) 1.09 1.28 1.11; .93 
1.08} 1.00} .99) 1.08) 1.10) 1.19) 1.31) 1.06 
-98} .93) .91) 1.00) 1.05) 1.12) 1.24 
.97| .92) .89) .84) .89) .96) 1.00) 1.10 
88) .93) .88) .89) .85) .86) .89) .98 
84; .81) .87| .84) .86) .82) .82) .82 























10.53'10.76|11.12)11.06'10.78111.12/11.52/11.26)11.98'10.75/11.40'11.42/11.97|12.35|10.94 





12.67|10.86} 9.62 
9.39 11.28} 9.57] 7.88 
6.73) 7. 8.72] 8.91) 7.36 
5.47] 5. 6.57] 7.31) 7.16 
4.27 5.19) 5.91] 6.21 
3.88 4.48) 4.80) 5.00 
3.49 3.70} 3.85) 4.16 
4.02} 4.08) 3.58 
3.33 3.80 
2.99 3.55 
t. BE 2.95 
2.35 2.34 


14.36 





1.50} 1.91 2.33 
1.05} 1.50 2.14 
.95| 1.03] 1.27} 1.59 
.92| .96| .95| 1.33 
1.23} .90| .91| .94) 1.29 
1.00] 1.17} 1.11) .91) .90 



































DuPage Valley Division 
@® GUIDANCE was the theme of the 
tenth annual meeting of the Du- 
Page Valley Division, which was held 
in Glen Ellyn on October 17, 1938. 
Inspirational addresses were delivered 
by Rabbi Louis L. Mann on “Civiliza- 
tion at the Crossroads,” and Dr. T. V. 
Smith on “The Philosophic Way of 
Life.” Dr. E. T. McSwain and Dr. 
S. A. Hamrin of Northwestern Univer- 
sity led the sectional meetings in dis- 
cussion of “Guidance in the Elemen- 
tary School” and “Guidance on the 
Junior-Senior High School Level.” 
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Mr. V. L. Beggs, then member of 
the state Legislative Committee, dis- 
cussed the IEA legislative program. 

The report of the Appropriations 
Committee recommending the appro- 
priation of (1) $100 to the Committee 
of Seven for further research, (2) a 
sum of one cent per member to the 
state association to help decorate and 
equip the association building in 
Springfield, and (3) $150 to the Steer- 
ing Committee for State Curriculum 
Study, was adopted. 

Reports of members of the state 
committees on Legislation, Resolutions 
and Appropriations, were endorsed. 
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Resolutions adopted stressed partic- 
ularly the necessity for the co-opera- 
tion of all educational groups in con- 
centrated effort to bring about more 
favorable legisiation on a few of the 
major educational problems. Particu- 
larly this report emphasized the neces- 
sity for reorganization of the teachers 
pension fund. 

A resolution recommending such 
changes in the constitution and by-laws 
of the DuPage Valley Division as 
to bring about a more direct election 
of officers and more active participa- 
tion of teachers also was approved. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected: 
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Orricers.—President, George E. DeWollf, , 


superintendent of schools, Downers Grove; | 


vice-president, Roy DeShane, assistant prin- 
cipal, York Community High School, Elm- 
hurst; secretary-treasurer, Ida Lane Settle, 
York Community High School, Elmhurst. 

Executive Commitree.—Chairman, H. E. 
Hinkel, superintendent of schools, Villa 
Park, ’39; W. Russell Palmer, York Com- 
munity High School, Elmhurst, *40; C. E. 
Miller, superintendent of schools, Westmont, 
"41. 

State Commartees.—Appropriations, C. E. 
Miller, superintendent of schools, Westmont, 
40; Legislation, Fred L. Biester, principal, 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, 
41; Resolutions, F. C. Fenton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bensenville, °39. 





Northwestern Division 


® THE Northwestern Division has 

joined the roll of those that have 
provided for a delegate assembly for 
the consideration and transaction of 
Division business. The basis of repre- 
sentation of school districts is one 
representative to each twenty mem- 
bers, with provision for districts hav- 
ing less than ten members to be 
grouped for purposes of representation. 
Delegates are to be elected by the 
membership in the respective districts 
the first week in April. 

The same democratic spirit that 
prompted the reorganization found 
expression in the resolutions approved 
by the assembly, which included the 
following: 

Inasmuch as school employees such as 
librarians, nurses, clerks, engineers, janitors, 
and tradesmen are not included under the 
Teachers’ Pension Law, and no school posi- 
tions are enumerated under the Social Se- 
curity Act, we favor the early study and 
enactment of appropriate legislation for the 
protection of these employees. 

Through its acceptance of the re- 
port of the committee on resolutions 
the assembly approved the following 
provisions of the IEA Program of 
Legislation: legislation providing for 
a higher standard of teacher certifica- 
tion; the revision of the State teachers 
retirement system on a sound actuarial 
basis; the enactment of a tenure law; 
the enactment of legislation providing 
for adequate State and local financial 
support for the educational program 
in Illinois, including State aid for high 
schools. In addition the following reso- 
lutions were approved: 

Recognizing the danger of various ‘isms 
and theories of government to our funda- 
mental democratic institutions and ideals of 
government, we, as teachers accept our in- 
creasing responsibilities for maintaining and 
perpetuating those institutions and ideals. 

On the basis of scientific evidence showing 
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SEE BOTH FAIRS 





by train for only 


$90 a ROUND 


from any place in the United States — 
hometown to hometown! — STARTING APRIL 28 


Here s the biggest travel news since 
we can remember! 

nning April 28, you can start 
Fae. Sie te the "United States, 
see both world’s fairs (San Francisco 
and New York), and return to your 
starting point—all for $90 round tri 
in chair cars and coaches, $135 roun 
trip instandard Pullmans (berth extra)! 

Never before has there been such an 
HL eigen | to see the —s . Never 

re such a low fare good from any 
place in the United States! 

For examples, you can go to San 
Francisco on Southern Pacific’s fast 
Overland Route. Visit the $50,000,000 
Golden Gate International ition 
on Treasure Island in San Francisco 
Bay. Then speed to Los Angeles on 
our luxurious streamlined Daylight, 
following the very edge of the Pacific 
Ocean for 113 breathless miles. Then 
to romantic old New Orleans on our 


Southern Pacific 








Sunset Route through Southern Ari- 
zona, Texas and the deep South, or to 
Chicago on our Golden State Route. 
Then to the New York World’s Fair 
and back to your own home town. 


All this for only $90 round trip in 
chair cars and coaches, or $135 round 


trip in standard Pullmans (berth extra)! 


Also low round trip fares direct to 
the San Francisco World’s Fair. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

O. P. Bartlet, Dept. SM-3 

310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Send me booklets describing 

San Francisco and New York Weide 

Fairs, and full details about how to see 

both in one trip. 

Name 

Addr 


City. 7 State. 












































Teach Safety 


habits, skills, and attitudes with the 
attractive graded set 


THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


Modern life demands safety instruc- 
tion—and here it is in pleasant, easy, 
real life stories. 


OUR WAYS OF LIVING 


Four modern 
Social Study 
books with real 
units of worth. 

Pupils like these 
books, ‘and learn 


readily from 
them. 








Grades 3 to 6. 
No other books give so vivid, accur- 
ate, clear, real backgrounds for sane, 
intelligent living. 
Webster’s DICTIONARY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
is the 
pupils’ choice 
and the 
teacher’s choice. 














Workbooks too 
develop skill 
and habit in 
dictionary use. | 























Write today— 
ask for specimen pages and circulars 


| port; S. 


the harmful effect of the use of alcoholic | 
beverages and narcotics, we re-emphasize 
the teaching of scientific temperance in our 
educational program. 

Program features at the Division 
meeting held at Rockford on October 
28, 1938 included an address by Irving 
F. Pearson, Executive Secretary of the 
IEA, and an address by Dr. James 
Shelby Thomas, whose subject was 
“New Frontiers for Smart People.” 

Officers, state and executive commit- 
tee members for the ensuing year are 
as follows: 

Orricers.— President, Selmer H. Berg, 
superintendent of schools, Rockford; vice- 
president, Leonard I. Wierson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Lanark; secretary, George 
R. Kloos, assistant principal, senior high 
school, Freeport; treasurer, Paul Conklin, 
county superintendent of schools, Rockford. | 

Executive Commauttree.—Chairman, B. O. | 





tudy ix Com, 
University 
of Denver 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


























Cully, principal, junior high school, Free- 
R. Finifrock, superintendent of 
schools, Galena, ’°39; Leta F. Hicks, assistant 
principal Peterson School, Rockford, ’39; 
Irene Phillips, high school, Belvidere, °40; 
Albert Dorak, Savanna, 40; H. P. Claus, 
superintendent of schools, Stockton, °41; 
James W. Welsh, principal Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Rockford, ’41. 

State Comirrees.— Appropriations, 
Elizabeth Harvey, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Belvidere, ’40; Legislation, R. E. 
Garrett, superintendent of schools, Belvidere, 
41; Resolutions, H. C. Muth, principal 
Lincoln Junior High School, Rockford, ’39. 





Pupil Transportation 


@ THE suggestion for State aid for 
transportation of pupils to and from 
our public schools is before our State 
Legislature. Transportation of pupils 
is an established fact in many com- 
munities within the State. The ques- 
tion of transporting pupils between 
our public schools and their homes is 
one that is of present interest to many 
more school patrons and educators. 

It seems most relevant at this time 
to present the few facts obtainable on 
this subject. The State has not directly 
subsidized or aided transportation of 
pupils. Therefore such statistics have 
not been directly requested by fact 
gathering agenciés, 

Methods of moving pupils have been 
thoroughly described as they are in 
operation in neighboring states. Pres- 
ent pupil cost per mile and per year 
are available from the statistics of 
states that have carried on these meth- 
ods of concentrating pupils for a num- 
ber of years. For such facts and figures 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | one may turn to the records and re- 


360 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 





ports of the educational departments. 
In Illinois for the year ended June 
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30, 1938 fifty-six counties reported 163 
districts operating some method of car- 
rying pupils. Three hundred twenty- 
seven drivers operating 321 buses drove 
a total average daily, mileage for all 
buses of 13,302 miles. These lines car- 
ried 3,549 elementary pupils and 7,453 
high-school pupils. The salaries paid 
the drivers amounted to $250,454.21. 
Additional costs of operation are listed 
as $88,937.03, making a total cost for 
the year as reported by the 163 dis- 
tricts of $339,391.24. 

These pupils were moved in either 
district-owned buses or privately 
owned vehicles operating under con- 
tracts with the local school boards. 
Variations in the contracts are as 
numerous as the ingenuity and needs 
of the communities which carried on 
the transportation. 

These variations in contracts and 
arrangements gave rise in the fifty-six 
counties mentioned above to further 
expenditures for transportation to the 
amount of $43,059.46. 

Fifteen additional counties, while 
they did not report districts having 
regularly organized transportation fa- 
cilities, did list transportation costs to 
the amount of $30,793.00. These costs 
are acceptable as correct through 
checking of available records. 

In summary we find that seventy- 
one counties within the State spent a 
total of $413,243.70 for the trans- 
portation of pupils. The total number 
of pupils transported in Illinois cannot 
definitely be ascertained. 

We see from this scattered, incom- 
plete, though accurate, data that trans- 
portation of pupils is not a theory in 
Illinois but is in actual pratice. We 
realize that we are not facing a ques- 
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tion of initiating a method of centrali- 
zation of students, but we are faced 
with the necessity of meeting, ad- 
justing, and controlling the situation 
now in effect. The question is not, 
shall we eventually have transporta- 
tion; the question is, what shall we do 
to control, standardize, and enlarge 
or restrict the transportation we have? 

These meagre facts and figures are 
given with no intention of proving any 
point, argument, or attitude. They are 
given with the hope of arousing sensi- 
ble, sound thought in the minds of 
interested people in order that they 
may then better arrive at sensible, 
sound conclusions and opinions.—E. L. | 
COBERLY. 


South Central President 














William A. Miller 


® DR. William A. Miller completed 
his term of office as president of 


the South Central Division this month. | 


For a number of years he has served 
as principal of elementary schools in 
Springfield, only recently resigning 
from the system to do editorial and re- 
search work for Rand, McNally and 
Company. 

He is a member of Kappa Delta Pi 
and Phi Kappa Delta, and is the au- 
thor of numerous professional maga- 
zine articles and books for children. 
He is co-author with Mr. Floyd Good- 
ier of Illinois State Normal University 
of a textbook on the administration of 
small school systems, Town and Vil- 
lage Schools. 

His presidency of the South Central 
Division has been marked by an ef- | 
fort to bring professional problems in- 
creasingly to the attention of the mem- 
bership at large. 
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never a better year 


wee these golden threads into your 
summer plans, for the happiest, most 
varied western vacation ever. It can be done so 
economically via Santa Fe! 

On a Santa Fe California trip you can pause in 
historic Old Santa Fe, N. M., for an intimate 
Indian-detour by motor to age-old Indian pueb- 
los; enjoy Arizona’s glorious Grand Canyon; 
explore Carlsbad Caverns, in southeastern New 
Mexico, unrivalled in size and beauty . . 

Then you can add Southern California . 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Hollywood. . Yosemite 
Park’s Sant” mountains, waterfalls, and giant 
forests .. . and the beautiful Golden Gate Ex- 
position at San Francisco. 

For full details about these grand experiences, or 
any combination of them, just consult the nearest 
rail or travel bureau representative. He will gladly 
help you plan such a vacation via Santa Fe at the 
lowest possible cost. Or, if you prefer, mail coupon. 





Route of the World's Largest Streamlined Fieet 


For swift, comfortable transcontinental travel, at special 
low fares during the Exposition, Santa Fe offers a whole 
fleet of famous trains. These include the Scout, daily 
economy coach-sleeper train; El Capitan, all-chair-car low- 
cost streamliner that whisks between Chicago and Los 
Angeles in just 39% hours; the California Limited, and 
Grand Canyon Limited. There is new streamlined service, 
too, between San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 









enroute to or from 


- GOLDEN GATE 
pir EXPOSITION 


' 1 
and the 


P : Be » NEA CONVENTION 
- . 4 a} eo : 


San Francisco 


. “ 


July 2-6 inclusive 
y FOR FREE PICTURE BOOKLETS, JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


T. B. aher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines, 1285 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send picture booklets and folders: Indian-detours 0); Carlsbad Caverns 0; Grand Canyon 0; 
California B; Yosemite Park 0); Golden Gate Exposition; All-Expense Escorted Tours 0); and ‘fares 
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on this summer- 
vacation cruise to 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


in conjunction with the 
8th Biennial Congress 


W.F. E. A. 


A rare chance to live an entire 
summer aboard ship, with a 
joyous round of salt-air relaxa- 
tion, entertainment and good 
companionship, enhanced by 
trips ashore in friendly foreign 
countries. 5% days in Rio de 
Janeiro for the Congress of the 
World Federation of Education 


Sailing by specially-chartered 
Holland-America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 


From New York July 6 
Back in New York August 28 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, 
Kingston, Curaco, Venezuela, 
Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5¥4 days 
at Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Trini- 
dad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico. 


53 DAYS 


*500 up 
Plan now for this new-type vaca- 
tion... Write for information to 
WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








SS 
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School Support Program 


(Continued from page 199) 
Pension Financing 

In addition to maintaining the $11 
per pupil flat grants and raising the 
equalization level for elementary 
grades, providing flat grants and equal- 
ization quotas for high schools, and 
eliminating the eighteen-pupil “peg- 
ging provision,” our program calls for 
sufficient money to begin the financing 
of the teachers’ retirement system on 
| an actuarial, reserve basis. 

There are certain other expenditures 
such as salaries of county superintend- 
ents, payment for their supervisory as- 
sistance, tuition for orphans and chil- 
dren of families in military camps, 
which are provided for in the State 
school fund as,usual. These expendi- 
tures with those ‘thentioned above can 
be met the next biennium with an 
appropriation averaging approximately 
$16,415,000 per year. This is an aver- 
age of about $14 per pupil in attend- 
| ance in grades one through twelve; the 
| average state Supported its schools to 
| the extent of $26.12 per pupil in 1936. 


Administration of Distributive 
| Fund Improved 
These bills correct several defects of 
Sec. 211 of the School Law. This sec- 
| tion as it now stands is not clear and 
| is difficult to administer. The State’s 
| fiscal year is from July 1 to June 30, 
but the apportionment year corre- 
sponds to the calendar year. In the 
| new bills the apportionment year is 
| made to correspond to the fiscal year. 

In order that anticipated increases 
in the appropriations to the common 
school fund may be applied where in- 
tended, it is provided that the resulting 
increase in the monthly allotments 
available for distribution for first six 
months of the first fiscal year of the 
biennium will accumulate until the 
usual apportionment time in January 
(1940), when new claims based on the 
provisions of the amended section will 
be available. 

Otherwise increases in the monthly 
distributions during the six months 
from July through December, 1939, 
would be prorated among those dis- 
tricts that had filed claims based upon 
the school year ended June 30, 1938, 
including amounts intended for new 
purposes such as fricreased equalization 
quotas for the grades and equalization 
and flat grants for the high schools. 

In January, 1940, an apportionment 
will be made for a six-months period. 
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Then in July, 1940, and each July 
thereafter, a twelve-month apportion- 
ment will be made. Thus the schools 
will begin receiving any increase in 
State aid because of increased appro- 
priations in January, 1940. 


Emergency High-School Aid 


To fill the payless gap that the 
needy high schools will experience 
from July through December, 1939, a 
bill is being prepared to extend the 
emergency high-school aid for a period 
of six months. 

The success of these bills lies largely 
with the friends of the schools. If vig- 
orous support is consistently applied, 
they have a good chance of enactment. 


Delta Kappa Gamma 


By EMMA REINHARDT, E.LS.T.C. 
State President of Delta Kappa 
a 
® DELTA Kappa Gamma, national 
honor society for women in educa- 
tion, was founded ten years ago under 
the leadership of Dr. Annie Webb 
Blanton of the University of Texas. 
Among the founders was Dr. Helen 
Koch, now of the University of Chi- 
cago. The purposes of the society are 
to aid in elevating the teaching pro- 
fession and in developing high ideals 
and professional spirit among women 
teachers; to form scholarships to assist 
members to pursue advanced courses of 
study; to honor those who have 
achieved distinction in the teaching 
profession; to afford to teachers en- 
gaged in different lines of work a bene- 
ficial opportunity of acquaintance, one 
with another; and to aid in securing 
better recognition of the work of wom- 
en teachers. 


Membership 


Membership in Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma is limited to one-tenth of the white 
teachers in a county. Among the re- 
quirements for invitation to member- 
ship are a minimum of five years of 
successful teaching experience, high 
character, powers of leadership, unsel- 
fish professional spirit, and other de- 
sirable personal qualities. Teachers of 
all types are eligible. A college degree 
is desirable, but it is not a prerequisite 
for membership. 

Delta Kappa Gamma has more than 
6,500 members, with over 250 chap- 
ters in thirty-three states. Other states 
are soon to be added. Dr. Maycie 
Southall of The George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
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is national president. Dr. Helen R. | 
Messenger of the Northern [Illinois | 
State Teachers College is national sec- 
ond vice-president. 


Organization 

Illinois was organized as Lambda 
state in 1935 with Dr. Messenger as its 
first president. Today Illinois has sev- 
enteen chapters, with more than five 
hundred members representing forty- 
four counties. Soon other counties will 
be added. State honorary members, 
selected because of noteworthy service 
to education, are Dr. Caroline Grote, 
Dr. Flora J. Cooke, Dr. Dora Wells, 
Mrs. Lida Brown McMurry, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Purdie Dame, Dr. Marion K. 
Bowles, and Mrs. Anna Lois Shinn. 
Miss Alice Temple has accepted hon- 
orary membership, but has not been 
initiated. 

One of the projects of Lambda state 
is the collection of information about | 
pioneer women in education in Illinois. 
Readers are invited to send names of | 
women who should be included in this 
study to Dr. Helen Marshall, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 

Members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
participate actively in the work of pro- 
fessional organizations. At least six of | 
the past presidents of the National | 
Education Association are members. | 
One of the three representatives of the | 
United States to the Pan-American | 
Conference, and one of the five repre- 
sentatives to the World Education Con- | 
ference last year belong to Delta | 
Kappa Gamma. In Illinois many of the 
women who hold offices in the various 
Divisions of the Illinois Education 
Association, are from Delta Kappa | 
Gamma. One member is chairman of | 
the IEA Committee on Teacher Tenure 
as well as a member of the national 
committee on tenure. Two members | 
are included in the national Committee | 
on Equal Opportunities for Women | 
Teachers, 


Interest in Legislation 


Each chapter, as well as each state, 
has a committee on legislation to in- 
form members of the program of state 
and national legislation upon educa- 
tion, and to create sentiment in favor | 
of suitable legislation. Mrs. Ethel C. | 
Coe, county superintendent of schools, | 
McHenry County, is chairman of the | 
Lambda state committee on legisla- | 
tion. The society desires at all times 
to co-operate with the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association in trying to secure 
sound legislation relating to education. 
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THE Complete Line 
of Playground 


RECREATION | *.e07oreer 


LINE fend tor cata- 


WANTED: Teacher sales agents. 
Write for particulars. 
RECREATION EQUIPMENT CO., Anderson, ind. 




















EUROPE IN 1939! 


16 exceptionally attractive sailings covering 
a or THE CONTINENT 

to Sept. 16. Rates from $352 
Class: rt SS. using ‘Third on 
-10, a Reality” 


all expense 
TOURI steamers. 


for booklet F- 
METROPOLITAN * TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Spectediate in European Travel 





UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 


Wide choice— more than 260 courses, in 36 academic de- 
nts, on either Orv instructors 
| == othet universities supplement the faculty. 
More than 50 courses in Education. Special lectures, re- 
citals, drama, athletics. Mountains, seaside, Redwoods 
and many other scenic points of interest near-by. 


mer Session, Uni rey of Calif 
ofthe S Sessi i 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Californ 


Of special educational interest to the visitor to Califor- 
International Exposition 














| nia in 1939 is the Golden Gate 


—The Pageant of the Pacific—on San Francisco Bay. 








NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


—on the Shore of Lake Michigan— 
June 19 to August 12 


Plan now to study this summer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity—away from the noise and smoke of the city— 
in Chicago's largest suburb, 30 minutes from the Loop. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Demonstration schools 


and a wide variety of courses for elementary and secondary 
school teachers and administrators. Extensive program in Child 
Development and Guidance. Progressive Education Workshop. 
Conferences, clinics, panel discussions, open lectures, educa- 
tional exhibit. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECHSE: Courses for teachers in charge 
of auditorium, play directing and production, creative dramatics 
for children, speech re-education, debate and public speaking. 
Demonstration classes. Plays produced by students in the Uni- 
versity Theatre. Forty-six courses and seminars covering all 
fields of speech. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC: (June 19 to July 28.) Courses in 
Music Education and Public School Music, including band, or- 
chestral, and choral technique. Theoretical and applied music. 


GRABEATS SCHOOL: Requirements for M.A, or M. 
y be leted in Institute of Hi 
Studies in English. uiene on Problems of Democracy pee 

marily for teachers of the social sciences). 





Also .... 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ‘ARTS—SCHOOLS OF LAW, COM- 
MERCE, JOURNALISM—DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


For free bulletin, address Director of the Summer Session, 
105 Lunt Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Snow fields and Alpine meadows 
to explore on Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Baker; bathing on Pacific Ocean 
beaches; wilderness trails on the 
Olympic Peninsula; sailings to 
Alaska. See this region en route to 
the N.E. A. Convention. Write for 
free booklet, ‘Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions.” 





Geyser hee 


Yellowstone 








There's a whole world of wonders in 
this oldest and largest of our Na- 
tional Parks. See it at its best by 
entering via scenic Gallatin Gate- 
way; 85 extra miles of glorious 
mountain motoring without extra 
cost. Write for free “Yellowstone” 
booklet describing low cost tours. 











Roll smoothly through a glorious 
panorama of forests and mountain 
ranges on this famous transconti- 
nental train. 656 thrilling electrified 
miles . . . open observation cars 
through rugged Montana canyon, 
over the Continental Divide and 
westward through the Bitter Roots. 
Air conditioned comfort in every 
class of accommodati Grand 
food at low prices. And low fares 
everywhere West. Let our travel 
experts help plan your western 
vacation to include San Francisco. 





A. TANSLEY “Traveling Passenger Agent 
00 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
a W. STOLTZ, General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 


The MILWAUKEE 
RO A The OLYMPIAN 


The HIAWATHA 
S301A-5 




















The General Assembly 
and the Schools 


(Continued from page 198) 


mass meetings; radio broadcasts; 
school programs; suggesting speakers 
and urging special educational pro- 
grams by civic clubs, business clubs, 
fraternal groups, women’s clubs, etc.; 
use of visual aids; personal conferences 
with community leaders, etc. 

Legislators and other State leaders 
who are known to be active in influ- 
encing legislation may well be con- 
tacted by their friends in their home 
communities through many of the 
means just mentioned. Pressure groups 
usually make especial use of letters, 
telegrams, personal conferences, briefs, 
petitions, and the-like during a legis- 
lative session. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What are the “minimum legal school 
standards” for the common schools of IIli- 
nois? (Consider school term, qualifications 
of teachers, course..of study, compulsory 
attendance age, building and sanitation re- 
quirements, etc.) 

2. Why has our State been backward 
in State support of common schools? What 
can be done to bring about reasonable 
progress in this matter? 

3. Why has Illinois so long continued a 
large number of tiny school districts? What 
are the most practical methods to use in 
achieving larger school units? 

4. What are the specific educational 
problems in your community and in your 
county to help solve which State legislative 
action would be needed? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Learn the names of your State legis- 
lators, their social and business interests, and 
their legislative interests. 

2. Inform yourself of the educational 
bills introduced during the present session 
of the General Assembly and study the 
effect their enactment would have upon 
your own community and county. (Remem- 
ber, however, that their effect would be 
state-wide and that educational needs vary 
in different parts of Illinois.) 

3. List all clubs in your community that 
should be actively interested in promoting 
a state-wide program of educational progress, 
and plan ways to encourage them to become 
active for such a program. 

4. Take whatever proper civic action you 
can to see that your own legislators know 
the desires of your community for the en- 
actment of such specific bills as will improve 
public education in Illinois. 


THINGS TO READ 


Moore, R. C. (a) “The Process of Legis- 
lation.” A summary of the usual procedure 
of bills in the Legislature. (b) “The General 
Assembly and the Schools.” A biennial sum- 
mary of the legislative problems, processes, 
and results; see especially Intuvo1s TEACHER 
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McGill University 


FRENCH 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of Arts and Science 
Montreal, June 29—Aug. 9 


Students may select courses compar 
able to (a) elementary, (b) cae 
undergraduate course, (c) post- 
graduate. Co-educational. Certifi- 
cates and College credit. Only French 
spoken at all times. Staff includes 
visiting professor from Sorbonne, 
Paris. Residence in new Douglas 
| Hall. Inclusive fee, $180. Write for 
| booklet to the Director, French Sum- 
| mer School. McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 





| 


| 

——$—L ed 
National College of Education 
Geaeiate qcuertine 2s Geer 


grades, kindergarten and 
nursery school. Children’s 
demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. Wide variety 
of extra-curricular activities. 
Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 
cago’s lovely North Shore near Lake 
Michigan. Here we offer you cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. de- 
gree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 
“ge and 2-year certificate. rite for 
ist of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. $28-C, Evanston, Ill. 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


4622 N. Knox Ave. 6642 Delmar 


AT cuicaco A st. rouis 


























of September 1929, September 1931, Septem- 
ber 1933, and September 1935. (c) “The Leg- 
islative Campaign”; in September, 1937, Ir- 
LINOIs TEACHER, pages 5, 6, 14 and 16. Illi- 
nois Education Association, 100 East Ed- 
wards Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Legislative Program of Illinois Education 
Association. The Association, as above. 

Graves, W. Brooke, editor. Our State 
Legislators. 204 pages, 1938. Issued as Vol- 
ume 195 of “The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science.” 
The Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Cuitps, Harwoop L., editor. Prussure 
Groups and Propaganda. 239 pages, 1935. 
Issued as Volume 179 of “The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.” The Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ZeLLeR, Bette. Pressure Politics in New 
York. 289 pages, 1937. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York City. 

Mutter, Heten M., compiler. Lobbying 
in Congress. Issued as No. 7, Vol. VII, “The 
Reference Shelf.” H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City. 

Locan, Epwarp B. Lobbying. Supplement 
to “The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science,” July, 1929. The 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Letters to an Old Crony 


(Continued from page 202) 


RETIREMENT.—An actuarial reserve retire- 
ment and annuity system for teachers as per 
IEA plans. (Refer to pamphlet distributed to 
all members at Division meetings.) 


CeERTIFICATION.—Requiring college gradua- 
tion for beginning teachers or two years of 
preparation and successful passing of a prac- 
tical examination. Higher certification re- 
quirements for county superintendents. 

Minmaum Compensation. — Providing 
minimum of $100 per month. 


Reorganization 


Larcer Untits.—Providing county survey 
committees, representing rural people in 
majority, to study school districts of county 
and recommend larger school administration 
and finance units, finally created according 
to the will of the people involved, who elect 
new boards of education for larger districts, 
and determine creation of larger attendance 
units. 


TRANSPORTATION.—See Finance. 


ELIMINATION OF UNWARRANTED SuBSIDY.— 
Removing “eighteen pupil” feature from dis- 
tribution of flat grants to small elementary 


schools, substituting instead $1,048 total sup- | 


port base for small deserving one-teacher 
rural schools. Removing $850 per teacher 
factor in all other equalization budgets. 


Local Support 


Untr Districts.—Providing taxing power 
equal to the combined power of separate ele- 
mentary and high-schooi districts. ($2 for 
education; $0.75 for building, without ref- 
erendum.) Providing equalization base of 
$1.50 required local. educational levy. Pre- 
serving 12% cents building operation levy 
outside of bond and interests payments. 

Non-Hicu Districts.—Providing $1 levy 
limit without vote of people. $1.25-$1.50 
with vote of people. 


Bonps.—Removing time limitation on five 
percent bonding limit for all districts for 
building and working cash fund purposes. 
Removing time limitation on funding bond 
privileges for all districts; also including non- 
high. 


Others 


APPROPRIATIONS.—Adequate appropriations 
for Office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, teachers’ colleges, and University 
of Illinois. (Watch Legislative Bulletin.) 


Prospects of Enactment 


Dave, I believe that the above pro- 
gram is sensible, practicable, and rea- 
sonable. It can be enacted into law if 
our people inform themselves and ac- 
tivitate themselves in its behalf. 

Let’s make educational history in 
Illinois this year! 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 
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Federal Aid Bill 


Hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor on the 
Harrison-Thomas Federal aid bill, 
$1305, have been completed. Strong 
support was given by labor organiza- 
tions, organized farm groups, and all 
the leading educational organizations. 
No date has been set for the hearing 
before the House Committee on Edu- 
cation; therefore; interest should now 
be centered there, and the committee’s 
chairman, Hon. William H. Larrabee, 
should receive all possible encourage- 








ment to proceed with the hearings on 
the bill and to make strenuous efforts 
to get it passed. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
chairman of the N.E.A. Legislative 
Commission, calls attention to the fact 
that more communications are needed 
from laymen—business men, farmers, 
labor leaders, political leaders, civic 
groups and parents; they should be 
sent to Washington immediately. 
Says Dr. Hall, “The chances for 
Federal aid are better than they have 
ever been. Action should be taken 


now. If it isn’t, Federal aid may be 
delayed for years.” 


USE THESE 


MODERN TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


McKnight grade school texts are endorsed by educational 
leaders for their carefully-graded, simplified handling of the 


latest scientific knowledge. 
publications in your subjects: 


© GEOGRAPHY 


Get acquainted with 


cKnight 


McKnight offers an outstanding line of geographic publica- 
tions . . . standard text-workbooks, teachers’ reference books, 
pee oa readers and pamphlets. Special attention is 

led to the text-workbooks, regarded as among the best in 


the field. 


@ NATURE STUDY and Health Education 


A series of texts that correlate nature study and health for 


gtades three through eight. 
company these texts. 


Notebooks are designed to ac- 


@ INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
McKnight offers books on woodworking, drafting, electricity, 


metal work and welding. 
the needs of 


These texts are planned to meet 
eral shop instructions and are equally adapt- 


able to the umit shop as a student text. 


@ GUIDANCE 


Inexpensive books on vocational aptitude, health, and every- 
day adjustment are included in the comprehensive McKnight 


publications. 


SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 
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Vacation Days in 
COOL COLORADO 


@ Colorado—an ideal 
(_y vacation spot, nestled in 
‘a invigorating Rockies. 
The DENVER ZEPHYR~ 
the ideal way to get there. 

This distinctive, streamlined train, 
diesel-powered and built of gleaming 
stainless steel, whisks you from 
Chicago to glorious Colorado we 
overnight. Its speedy 16-hour schedule 
gives you two extra days in which to 
enjoy Denver and its mountain 
enchanting Colorado Springs, majes- 
tic Pikes Peak, Boulder and the alpine 
beauty of Estes Park. 


Burlington’s summer fares are amaz- 
ingly low. w. You'll be surprised how 
little a vacation in Colorado will cost. 


In addition to the ZEPHYR, the 
ARISTOCRAT and other fine, air-con- 
ditioned steam trains from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Denver. 

Travel independently or join a 

lington Escorted Tour with every- 
thing arranged in advance, relieving 
of every travel detail. Either way, 
Dorliansen ives ves you the aig md 
travel value. Mail coupon 
trated booklet and information. 


GOING TO SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR? 


Cool Colorado is right on the way. | 
a visit in this enchanting playgroun 
Thence, through the heart of the glorious 
Colorado Rockies and the spectacular 
Feather River Canyon—to the Coast. 
Magic daylight hours over one of the 
country’s most scenic routes. 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Room 1632 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 

Ph melt ee ery pe ets, rates 

ormation abou Vacations. 
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“™%® Teachers’ Salaries in the Southern 
Division 
| 


I, order that up-to-date facts may 
be available for use in the present cam- 
paign to get more favorable school 
legislation, the public relations com- 
mittee of the Southern Division, IEA, 
has been carrying on studies concern- 
ing education in southern Illinois. One 
of these studies, dealing with teachers’ 
salaries, has just been completed. It 
will be the purpose of this article to 
report some of the findings of the 
study and to make certain comparisons 
of significant implications, relative to 
the problem of inequality in educa- 
tional opportunities in Illinois. 


Nature and Scope of Study 


The information for this study was 
supplied by the county superintendents 
of schools. It is based upon salaries 
for the school year 1938-’39, and in- 
cludes 2,181 classroom teachers and 
206 administrators employed in the 
fourteen counties of the Southern Di- 
vision.” Tables I and II below sum- 
marize the data. 


TABLE I 

SALARIES OF RuRAL, ELEMENTARY, and HicH 
ScHooL TEACHERS OF THE SOUTHERN 

Division, 1938-39 








Monthly 
Salary 
Monthly 
Salary 

H. S. 
Teachers 


| No. Rural 
No. 


= | Teachers 





S| 
a> 








TABLE II 


Mean MontTuoty AND ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
Rurat, ELEMENTARY, AND HicH ScHOOL 
TEACHERS IN SOUTHERN DIVISION, 
1938-39 








High 
School 

131.54 

1,183.86 


Rural 


-$ 88.09 
704.72 


Mean Salary 


Monthly .. 
Annual .... 


Elementary 
$ 94.69 
852.21 

















Throughout this study a rural- 


1Alexander, Franklin, Gallatin, Hamilton, Hardin, 
Jackson, Johnson, Massac, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, 
Saline, Union, Williamson. 
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By ELBERT FULKERSON, Carterville 


school teacher is a teacher in a one- 
room school, and an elementary teach- 
er is one who teaches in an elementary 
school of two or more rooms, but who 
does not have the responsibility of look- 
ing after the building. The salaries 
of rural teachers have all been ex- 
pressed in the equivalent of an eight- 
month year, and the salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers and _ high-school 
teachers have been stated in terms of 
a year of nine months, in order that 
the findings may be comparable for all 
counties of the Division. 

For example, if a rural teacher is 
employed to teach nine months at a 
salary of $80 a month, her monthly 
salary in this study will be $90, which 
represents her yearly salary spread 
over an eight-month period. Likewise 
an elementary or high-school teacher 
who is paid for ten months out of the 
year, will have the monthly salary ex- 
pressed as one-ninth of the total re- 
ceived for the whole ten months. Then 
obviously the mean annual salary for 
rural teachers is found by multiplying 
the mean monthly salary by eight, and 
the mean salary for the other groups 
is found by multiplying by nine. 


What Are The Findings? 


Table I shows that of the 805 rural 
teachers included in the study, 219, or 
27.2 percent of the total, are paid a 
monthly salary of less than $80, and 
that 430, or more than half (53.4 per- 
cent) receive less than $90 a month. 
Furthermore, 388 of the 908 elemen- 
tary teachers, or 41.6 percent of the 
total number, also received a monthly 
salary of less than $90. By combining 
the elementary and rural groups, 818 
teachers, or 47.7 percent of all, re- 
ceive less than $800 a year. 

According to the 1937 Statistical Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction the corresponding percent- 
age for the State as a whole is 33.6. 

Average annual salaries for the State 
and for the Southern Division bear a 
comparable relationship. From Table 
II it will be noted that the mean an- 
nual salary for rural teachers in the 
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Southern Division is $704.72; for ele- 
mentary teachers it is $852.21; and for 
high-school teachers it is $1,183.86. 

The most recent year for which sal- 
ary information for the State as a 
whole is available is 1936-’37, and it is 
therefore not strictly comparable to 
the present year; nevertheless the 
Statistical Report for that year lists 
the average annual salary for all teach- 
ers employed in the State as $1,403.72. 
For this year the average salary of all 
rural teachers of the Southern Di- 
vision is just about half of the 1936- 
37 average for all teachers of the 
State. The salary of the elementary 
teachers is a little more than half of 
the state average, while that of the 
high-school teachers is about six-sev- 
enths of the state average. 

Since teachers’ salaries have tended 
to increase over the past three or four 
years, it is likely that the present dis- 
parity between salaries in the South- 
ern Division and those for the whole 
State is even greater than the com- 
parisons show, because the study for 
the Southern Division is based on sal- 
aries paid in 1938-’39, and therefore 
includes the increases for the past two 
years, whereas the data for the whole 
State are necessarily two years old; 
hence the State average cited here is 
probably lower than the comparable 
figure for 1938-39. 

Not only are the salaries of the 
Southern Division considerably low- 
er than for the State as a whole, but 
there is also a pronounced difference 
in average salaries between the coun- 
ties in the Division. For example, the 
mean monthly salary for rural teach- 
ers in Pulaski County is $73.72, while 
in Saline County the average is $96.96, 
an increase of 32.6 percent over Pul- 
aski. The average salary of elemen- 
tary teachers in Saline County is 
$114.25 as compared with an average 
of $73.42 for Pulaski. Furthermore the 
high-school teachers in Pulaski County 
get am average salary of $100.24 while 
those in Perry County receive $154.80. 


Why Are Salaries Low? 


On first thought one might conclude 
that salaries in southern Illinois are 
much lower than for the State as a 
whole because school boards in this sec- 
tion are unwilling to pay a living wage 
to the teachers. A glance at tax rates 
and incomes for the various school 
districts will not bear out this assump- 
tion. Generally speaking, districts all 
over the Southern Division are levy- 
ing taxes on local property at a rela- 
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At your disposal, the unexcell 

cational institution—its libraries, laboratories, observa- 
tory, recreational 

plus the great cultural advantages offered by Minneapolis 
an 


= 


Se aS RE oes 


ed facilities of a great edu- 


Saint Paul, combine to offer you attractions that are 
American i 


unique among 


i universities. 


MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 
leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced De 


tion. 
elemen 


labora 


tary teachers in elemen rural, 

itions; Tuttle cee aeeels 
hool—demonstration and practice school; jum 
tory. New curriculum in radio education, visual 
education, adult education, safety education, progressive 
education. 

Complete offerings of old and new courses in adminis- 
tration, supervision, curriculum, methods, surveys. Kin- 
dergarten and primary education; courses for rural teach- 
ers, rural supervisors and county superintendents. All 
branches of secondary school education for academic and 














special subject teachers are represented in the offerings; 


courses in 


igher education and teacher training for col- 


lege teachers. Physical Education, Speech, Play Produc- 


tion, Art, Music, 


on. 


Painting, Sculpture and hundreds of 
other courses are offe at i 


e Minnesota 


A FACULTY OF 400 EDUCATORS 


Among them are men and women of national and inter- 
national reputation, eg eminent visiting professors. 


The University Library of 


000,000 volumes, one of the 


finest in existence, will be open for the entire session. 


TWO TERMS 
June 19 to July 28—July 31 to Sept. 1 
Write Now for Complete Bulletin 


Address 
Director of Summer 
Session 
646 Administration 
Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS ° 


MINNESOTA 























TEACHERS WANTED 
Sell new playground device 


Airplane Swing 


Patented—No competition—Great body-builder—Low ce 
Fa ae model furni eid 
training—write jay. ' 
Airplane Swing Co., Niantic, Illinois | 
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mail. Costs less than a 
nickel a day. Get all the facts. Write for 
your free copy today. No obligation. 
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Jee Tiencl +4. to WHEATON! 


Perfect Setting for Summer Study 


Recreate physically, mentally, and spiritually at Beautiful Wheaton, situated 
near the historical Fox River Valley—route of explorers and less than an 
hour from Chicago. 
COURSES from 2 to 8 weeks beginning June 17, July 1 and 15—overlap- 
ping or consecutive. Field Trips, Conducted Tours, Holy Land Voyage. 
Strong Conservatory of Music. 

Work accredited-—Tuition moderate—Wide range of 

courses—Extra-curricular Activities expertly directed. 

Come to Wheaton College Bd fellowship, 


opportunity, advancement. Write today for 
free chool bullet 


Wheaton College t 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 








A’Ruonal CREDIT ACCOUNT 


may be more useful to you than ever at 


EASTE 


Other good times, too, as Mark Twain might have remarked, can be 
any other time in the year. But Easter has its own demands for 
money. Aside from the certain lugubrious uncertainties of sickness, 
accident, quarantine, hospitalization (all of which might happen any 
time, and do), there's the peculiar prerogative Easter has of being the 
junction of the sartorial seasons — when winter's dull garments blos- 
som into spring finery. 

If you have the money to do it, of course! If not, that’s where the 
Personal CREDIT ACCOUNT comes in. It comes in handy. 


What IS a “Rasonal CREDIT ACCOUNT? 


Teachers may get a loan on a personal note— without co-makers, 
furniture, car, stocks, or other physical collateral. Your teaching cer- 
tificate will establish your credit, though any other evidence that you 
are an active teacher will do. We make no indiscreet inquiries. You 
can have a year or more to repay the loan. Charges are only on the 
unpaid monthly balance, and during the summer months you can even 
suspend payments on the principal. 

But when you get .a loan ct Personal, you automatically open a 
CREDIT ACCOUNT, good at all times, which you may use just as you 
would a “charge account” at a store. Thus, you may draw any 
additional amount of money, within the approved credit, at any time, 
even if you've made only two or three payments on the initial loan. 

Don't let anybody tell you borrowing “isn’t done.” It is the one 
thing to do, when you need money. The financial institution that owns 
and operates more than 370 Personal Finance Companies from Coast 

to Coast, is the largest of its kind in 








America only because 2,160,000 people 


You are cordially invited to call, know the value of personal financing, 
phone, or write for further infor- through borrowing in the last 3 years 
mation. We'll sincerely appre- alone — and believe it to be a wise 
ciate your business. See local 
telephone directory for nearest 
office address, or apply by mail 
to us at 


economy. 


Room 215, —- Floor 
cNa g- * . >>? 
757 West 79th Street PET VTL | 


CHICAGO, ILL. SSMS 
Radcliffe 8225 FINANCE COMPANY 











tively high rate; and in many instances 
the rates have been increased by ref- 
erendum in ar attempt to get sufficient 
revenue to operate the schools. But the 
local receipts thus produced combined 
with the State funds will not give 
enough revenue to increase the teach- 
ers’ salaries and at the same time oper- 
ate the school even on a minimum pro- 
gram. Consequently the teachers’ sal- 
aries must remain low. How will these 


| low salaries affect the educational op- 
| portunities of the 80,000 school chil- 


dren living in the Southern Division? 

If well trained teachers demand at 
least fair salaries, the schools of south- 
ern Illinois, with their limited revenue, 
will not be able to attract and hold 
such teachers long enough to give max- 
imum service to the district. 

This is exactly what has happened. 
The 1937 Statistical Report (Table 7, 
page 18) lists in all 2,677 teachers for 
the fourteen counties of the Southern 
Division, and shows that only 717 of 
these have degrees. This is only 26.8 
percent of the total number, whereas 
40.8 percent of all teachers in the 
State have degrees. 

Moreover, 57.8 percent of the teach- 
ers of DuPage County and 53.5 per- 
cent of those of Lake County have 
degrees, while only 12.3 percent of 
those in Pope County have comparable 
training. If the efficiency of instruc- 
tion depends upon the qualifications of 
teachers, then it looks as if the boys 
and girls in southern Illinois are not 
enjoying educational opportunities 
equal to those offered by other sec- 
tions of the State. 


What Is the Remedy? 


Since all available local revenue 
and the present allotment of State aid 
to these southern Illinois schools will 
not produce sufficient revenue to oper- 
ate according to fair standards of 


| efficiency, it is imperative that the 
| General Assembly increase the amount 
| of State funds to be distributed in 


these relatively poor sections of IIli- 
nois. If the local districts are to have 
enough money to employ and hold well 


| trained teachers, to purchase needed 
_supplies and equipment, and to pro- 


vide the many other things necessary 


| for the proper education of modern 
| youth, increased revenues must be 


made available. Only thus can the Gen- 
eral Assembly provide for the boys and 
girls of southern Illinois and other fi- 


| nancially handicapped areas the “good 


common school education” mandated 
by the Constitution. 
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rowing Professionally 
With the Local Council 


By BLANCHE PETERSON, Elmwood Park 


W wat is the Local Council? What 
are its functions? How does such an 
organization benefit the local commu- 
nity? What are the benefits to each in- 
dividual teacher and to the faculty as 
a whole? 

Recently this inquiry came to the 
Elmwood Park Local Council of the 
Illinois Education Association. Teach- 
ers of a nearby community wanted in- 
formation concerning this organized 
group of teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators in our school district. 

Six days later a voluntary repre- 
sentative unit of classroom teachers 
were ready with a panel discussion to 
be followed by a talk by Mr. George 
N. Wells, superintendent of Elmwood 
Park Schools and president of the Lake 
Shore Division, TEA. 

The panel members, Miss Barbara 
Knepper, chairman, Miss Eleanor 
Hitzemann, Mrs. Charlotte Travis, 
Mrs. Norma Olson, Miss Florence 
Bentel and Miss Blanche Peterson, 
represented all schools in the district 
and all departments, primary through 
junior high school. The discussion 
must necessarily be summarized very 
briefly in this article. 

First, why was the Elmwood Park 

Local Council formed? 

Individual teachers had long felt a 
definite need for united efforts to in- 
crease individual professional growth, 
to study school legislation as a teacher 
group, to present school legislative 
problems to the community, and to 
obtain more effective school legisla- 
tion and financial aid. When the Lake 
Shore Division permitted school dis- 
tricts to form local councils, the demo- 
cratic spirited administration heartily 
approved the classroom teachers’ plan 
to organize in April, 1935. 

Second, what were the steps in 


organizing the Elmwood Park 
I Council? 


A constitutional committee, appoint- 
ed in April, 1935, presented a set of 
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by-laws the following month. This was | 


returned for minor corrections and ac- 
cepted at the next regular business 
meeting. The reasonably flexible con- 
stitution provided for officers, program, 
and publicity committees, as well as 
additional committees as occasions 
might arise. Meetings were to be held 
bimonthly, alternating with Leyden 
Township Council Meetings. All activi- 
ties tended to further democratic 
ideals. Offices, committee memberships, 
and program participation were shared 
by new teachers, teachers longer in 
service, and teachers of all grade- 
levels. The desire for such an organi- 
zation had to originate from within the 
teaching group itself. 





Third, what are the functions of 
the Local Council? 


The functions of the local council 


have been continually increasing. This | 
organized group has held a number of | 
public meetings, where people might 


learn more about school legislation. 
Two speakers were Mr. Biester, at the 
Village Hall, spring, 1936, and Senator 
Baumrucker in spring, 1937. This fall 
Mr. Olson presented the report, “Fi- 
nancial Trends in Cook County,” to 
council, board of education, and guests. 
Terms often used only by school peo- 
ple, “teacher tenure,” “non-high school 
district,” “teachers’ pensions,” have 
entered the thoughts of some citizens 
of the community. 

In addition to arranging these pro- 
grams with outside speakers, the pub- 
licity coramittee has attempted to get 
local papers to publish material that 
the members of the community should 
have opportunity to read. 

Professional growth has been pro- 
moted through both group-study and 
speaker-type meetings. Studies were 
made on curriculum building, guid- 
ance, ILLtnois TEACHER Study Units 
and N.E.A. Research Bulletins. 

Then, too, the local council has 
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VACATIONS: 


LOW COST ALl-EXPENSE 

















Keep down vacation costs 
and triple your fun, Liveat 
baronial Banff Springs Hotel, 
Chateau Lake Louise and rustic 
Emerald LakeChaletin a Swiss- 
like village. Top-of-the- -world 
golf, tennis, swimming, riding 


and hiking! Modern orchestras. 


6 Wonderful Days . . 
Tours in at Banff or Field June 
10 and include hotel accommodation, 
delicious meals and 126 miles of 
MOUNTAIN MOTORING. Add 
rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
$1000.00 COLOR PHOTO CONTEST 
47 Cash Prizes for Canadian Rockies 


_ world of 
Seen 


color. Ask for details. 





Exposition via fast Canadian 
air-conditioned trains. 


ic 
Consult Your Travel Agent, or 


71 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 





NEW 
NOT A TEXTBOOK 
BUT A 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
— FOR BOYS AND GIRLS - 


prepared by a Committee of 
the National Conference on 
Research in English: Delia E. 
Kibbe, Lou LaBrant, Robert C. 
Pooley (Chairman). 


A handy reference tool for chil- 
dren—the first of its kind—to im- 
prove speech and writing in the 
middle grades. 


The aims of the HANDBOOK 


are: 


..to put into the hands of each 
middle-grade child, for refer- 
ence, the ordinary forms of Eng- 
lish usage which children need 
to use in their daily activities. 

.. to make this information as con- 
venient as possible to use (com- 
pletely indexed). 

..to control vocabulary for easy 
comprehension in Grades IV, V, 
and VI. 


-.to present a reference book suit- 
able for supplementing any se- 
ries of textbooks or any system 
of teaching English. 


Middle-graders will like and use 
this reference book because it is 
so easy to find their way around 
in by themselves. Teachers, too, 
will find that the HANDBOOK 
enables the pupils to work inde- 
pendently and take more initia- 
tive in their work, 


Write for Semple Pages. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 











Panel Discussion Group, Elmwood Park Local Council 


Reading from left to right: Miss Barbara 
Knepper, Mrs, Charlotte Travis, Miss Blanche 
Peterson, Mrs. Norma Olson, Miss Florence 
Bentel, Miss Eleanor Hitzemann. 








served as a sort of “clearing house” 
for numerous school problems. In 1935 
a representative committee of teachers 
met with the board of education to 
discuss school finance. Three-year con- 
tracts and a salary schedule for teach- 
ers were just two results of a co-opera- 


| tive spirit existing among board mem- 
| bers and faculty and community. 


Fourth, how has the Local Council 
benefited the community? 


Much has been said about profes- 
sional growth of the classroom teach- 
er. Certainly professional growth of 
the teacher has a direct effect upon the 
child’s progress in school and an indi- 


| rect effect upon members of the com- 
| munity. An alert working council will 


assist local school financial problems. 
Within the past four years better 
school district credit has been estab- 
lished in Elmwood Park. Interest rates 
on loans have been reduced from 6 
percent to 2 percent. Also, funds have 
been raised on much shorter notice 
than previously. The local council has 
brought the community more accurate 
information on school legislation; it 
has bridged the gap between the fac- 
ulty and the community. 

Fifth, how has the Elmwood Park 

Local Council benefited both the 


teacher as an individual and the 
faculty as a whole? 


The classroom teacher has pro- 
gressed professionally through such ac- 
tivities of the local council as study of 
school legislative problems, recommen- 
dations for professional reading and 
extension courses, discussions of cur- 
rent topics and informational talks by 
outside speakers. 

Certainly the social contacts afford- 
ed by the local council should not be 
overlooked. A spirit of friendliness has 
been promoted between teachers, ad- 
ministrators and board. It has been 
well to remind ourselves occasionally 
that school people are socially intelli- 
gent individuals. Playing together and 
dining informally can create that de- 
lightful atmosphere which exists only 
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where people have learned the gentle 
art of living. An annual dinner with 
the board of education is a pleasant 
event. Friendly public relations have 
become a reality in our community, An 
occasional evening business meeting 
with school nurse, doctor, board mem- 
bers, P.T.A. officers, and other inter- 
ested citizens has terminated with in- 
formal games and light refreshments. 

The above mentioned co-operative 
spirit between board and faculty has 
stimulated affirmative responses when 
faculty members appealed for aid as 
problems arose. Annual salaries have 
been paid in twenty-four installments, 
a salary schedule and three-year con- 
tracts have been adopted; the teachers 
and board have worked together. 

The local council has formed a link 
between the individual teacher and 
larger units of the Illinois Education 
Association. This local group has sent 
delegates to monthly meetings of the 
Lake Shore Division in downtown Chi- 
cago. The Elmwood Park Board of 
Education paid expenses and sent three 
teachers to the Illinois Education As- 
sociation convention at Springfield last 
December, where these classroom 
teachers had an opportunity to observe 
the legislative procedure of the state 
association, hear nationally known 
speakers and enjoy social features of 
the convention. Surely such an expe- 
rience should cause most delegates to 
radiate both increased enthusiasm 
within the local council and broader 
vision regarding the state-wide educa- 
tional program. 

The Elmwood Park faculty has long 
felt that professional growth, social 
contacts, and co-operative spirit be- 
tween board members, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators were ample reasons for 
continuing the activities of the local 
council. 


Machine Shop Exhibit. 

A Machine Shop Exhibit and Per- 
formance Contest in Lathe Work will 
be held in connection with the Illinois 
Vocational Association convention at 
Moline, April 13, 14 and 15. Write to 
Mr. F. H. Groover, Manual Arts Bldg., 
Moline, Ill., for additional information. 
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Southwestern President 










W. J. Zahnow 


® THE entire professional experience 

of the Southwestern Division pres- 
ident who recently completed his term 
of office lies within the counties of that 
Division and an adjoining county. 
Consequently he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the problems which the 
schools of that part of the State have 
to face, and he has frequently been 
called into the service of the IEA and 
the N. E. A. 

Mr. W. J. Zahnow has served =i 
superintendent of the Waterloo schools 
since 1926. He holds a master’s de- | 
gree from Washington University. 

Reorganization of the Division along 
delegate lines and public relations work 
have been stressed in Southwestern 
during the past year. Regarding the 
public relations work during his year 
of office, Mr. Zahnow says: 

The program of our public relations com- 
mittee is based on the theory that the most 
effective device for securing better school 
legislation is a public adequately informed 
as to the needs of the schools. Informing 
the public, however, cannot be left wholly 
to the committee. The entire membership 
must do its part. 








Quincy Teachers Credit 
Union 

The Quincy Teachers Credit Union | 
has successfully completed another 
year. At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders, a five percent dividend 
was again declared. Reports showed 
a steady increase in membership and in 
the number of shares sold. The Credit 
Union has provided a good investment | 
plan and at the same time has given a | 
vital service to the Quincy teachers. | 











4 Row, Peterson & Company %@ 


publishers of good books 
Our “Big Three” 


The Alice and Jerry Readers 


Most interesting basic—easy—lively and natural— 
thorough and adaptable—develop “whole child”—a 
happy combination of factors necessary to success! 
“These authors certainly know little children and use 
methods that work wonders!” 


Champion Arithmetics, Stepped-up Edition 


Grade placement that avoids “the vices of its virtues” 
—material that is simple and juvenile—attractive— 
thorough — socialized — individualized — objective — 
complete. 

“The series develops understanding, interest and effec- 
tive ability in arithmetic.” 


Our Nation History Series 


Histories by Barker, Dodd, Webb, Duncalf, Com- 
mager, Grimm and Hughes—authors outstanding as 
historians and writers. Choice of single-cycle or mul- 
tiple-cycle courses. 

Interesting, easy style—vivid word pictures—stimu- 
lating presentations of causes and effects. Emphasis 
upon social and economic phases. Beautiful books! 






































This Year, Visit 
Glacier Park 


San Francisco Fair 


@ In glorious Glacier Park 
are picturesque mountain hotels 
and chalets where living is good 
and rates very reasonable. 


@ Ride or hike scenic trails. 
Enjoy launch trips on the larger 
lakes. See incomparable scenes 
from the mile-high motor road. 
Play golf, swim, go fishing. Join 
gay evening parties. Take your 
fill of a different world. 


@ Then visit color- 
ful Pacific Northwest 
cities, Alaska, San 


Francisco’s Golden Gate rea ag we a ae 
Exposition. Ask about Groat Northern Railway Building 


All-Expense Tours. 


Ree ll. MTS LETS ere ee 

§ Address ah Eb chipboadpccnchbbscsctdecdcddbicho 

g CRY 2-+2-+-25-------<5- Sew 
(if student, state grede. .) 
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Treasure Island 








a city of San Francisco has long 
held the reputation of being among the 
most interesting and gracious of hosts. 
It is a city of bustling activity, of 
bright laughter and of an incredibly 
romantic background that still lingers, 


She Coolest Summer School fh 


in America 
A REFRESHING ATMOSPHERE FOR STUDY AND RECREATION 


An unusual opportunity to study in one of the West’s finest universities during 
summer when recreational opportunities are also greatest. 


Living expenses and fees are within the ability of teachers. 


An excellent library, well-equipped classrooms and laboratories. 


A faculty of national reputation. 


A Science Summer Camp in the mountains, the most outstanding in America. 


For detailed information concerning. the unusual features 
of the summer session program, consult 


C. R. MaxweELi 
Director of Summer Session 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 12~JULY19 
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By FRED Q. 


permeating the modern city like the 
odor of rosemary in an old trunk. 

Its matchless harbor, where come 
and go ships from the far corners of 
the earth, its storied hills, its gay night 
life, its famous restaurants, and its 
good fellowship make it the Mecca of 
thousands upon thousands of visitors 
every year. 

This year, with its Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition, and the Na- 
tional Education Association conven- 
tion July 2-6, San Francisco becomes 
a vacation attraction de luxe. 


Treasure Island 


In the middle of San Francisco Bay 
the largest island ever made by man 
—400 acres—has been constructed. 
Fittingly, it has been named “Treasure 
Island.” Upon this island has been 
built a magic city in an entirely new 
style of architecture—strange, high- 
walled buildings surmounted by Ori- 
ental spires, spaced by formal courts 
radiating from a 400-foot Tower of 





AT LARAMIE 
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An Enchanted City 


TREADWAY 


the Sun. Stately trees and millions of 
exotic flowers and shrubs are inter- 
spersed by peaceful lagoons, laughing 
fountains, and giant statues. This is 
the site of the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion, A Pageant of the Pacific. 

The setting grips the imagination. 
By day it is an enchanted city whose 
walls and towers recall the temples of 
the Mayas, Incas, and Cambodians; by 
night a glowing fairyland suspended 
between sea and sky. 

The buildings are grouped together 
as closely as possible. One can walk 
from one exhibit to another with a 
minimum of effort. But for the less 
active there are rickshas, wheel chairs 
and specially designed motor buses. 

The Pacific Basin area is a chain of 
lagoons surrounded by temples, pa- 
godas and native buildings from China, 
Japan, Bali, Java, Indo-China, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Hawaii and other 
countries of the Pacific Ocean. One 
may wander through foreign streets, 
sample exotic foods, study strange and 
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lovely handicrafts, listen to haunting 
music, sip tea in a Chinese garden. 
More than thirty nations will display 
their art, scenic and cultural treasures 
in this setting. 

Eleven western states and British 
Columbia display their wonders in the 
Hall of the Western States; the opera- 
tions of our government are revealed 
in the Federal Building, and Califor- 
nia plays host to the world in twelve 
huge buildings. 


Hall of Science 


The Hall of Science will display not 
only man’s accomplishments, but what 
lies ahead: black light, fluorescent 
light, television, cathode rays, electric 
robots; an electric farm and the mir- 
acle of hydroponics. 

The Hall of Electricity and Commu- 
nication will display the latest develop- 
ments in these lines, with a complete 
broadcasting studio in operation. 

The Hall of Mines, Metals and Ma- 
chinery will house “Treasure Moun- 
tain,” fifty feet high, 400 feet long. 
Here will be shown all the features of 
a real mine, including a replica of a 
western ghost town. 

In the two-acre Hall of Foods and 
Beverages will be exhibited delicacies 
from all over the world. The visitor 
will see demonstrated the latest proc- 
esses in picking, pitting, peeling and 
canning fruit, a modern salt refinery 
in operation and the wonders of quick 
freezing. 

The Palace of Fine and Liberal Arts 
will house the finest collection in the 
history of expositions, made possible 
by the fact that only San Francisco 
could promise a fireproof building to 
house it. Here will be shown $20,000,- 
000 worth of modern paintings and old 
masters, rare books, tapestries, porce- 
lains and prints. 

In the Vacationland Building all 
outdoors is brought under one roof. It 
will tell the living story of modern 
transportation and where it takes you. 

The ladies will appreciate the Hospi- 
tality Center, open to all women. It 
will have a fine restaurant and comfort- 
able lounging and rest rooms, an ideal 
place to rest and meet friends. 


Midway Attractions 


What’s a world’s fair without a mid- 
way? This one, called “The Gayway,” 
will provide all the old and a lot of 
new forms of entertainment. Music 
of every class and almost every nation, 
the familiar “rides,” dancers and en- 
tertainers, theatres showing everything 
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from movies to Chinese opera. Four 
special features will be the Chinese Vil- 
lage transplanted from old China; the 
Cavalcade of the West, a mighty pag- 
eant of the story of California; the 
Streets of the World containing eight 
foreign villages in which the architec- 
ture, customs and life have been ac- 
curately recreated; Hollywood Boule- 
vard, a replica of the best-known street 
in the world with moving pictures be- 
ing made on a real sound stage. 

More than three thousand special 
events are scheduled for the 288 days 
of the San Francisco world’s fair, an 
average of more than ten events a 
day. There will be gorgeous fireworks 
displays, air shows, battleship reviews, 
yacht races, parades, pageants, festi- 
vals, water carnivals, and days dedi- 
cated to every state and nation. 

No one visiting the exposition should 
return home without seeing the whole 
West, so near at hand. Close by are 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, the big redwood trees, the 
old Spanish missions, the High Sierras 
and the ghost towns.of the Mother 
Lode, where countless millions in gold 
were mined. The Shasta-Cascade re- 
gion, Palm Springs, the dude ranches 
of southern Arizona, the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns of New Mexico. 


Throughout the West 1939 is Fiesta 


Year. Make the most of your trip to 
the exposition and see all the West 
while you are there. 


Color Effects 


But we are getting away from our 
subject. Electrically, the San Fran- 
cisco fair will be a thing of exquisite 
beauty. Colored illumination will flood 
the grounds at night with a thrilling 
spectacle of glittering splendor. As 
evening falls, the magic of light will 
transform Treasure Island into an en- 
chanted “Never-never Land.” Its great 
walls will glow with moonlight blue, 
and rose and amber. A fountain cas- 
cading from the feet of a mighty statue 
becomes a river of red fire. Columns 
of luminous vapor rise to the stars. 
And on the surface of the bay waters, 
mirror-like, is reflected the whole pat- 
tern of light so that the whole display 
seems to float in the air like an Arabian 
nights picture by Parrish. Under the 
spell of the night you feel that the 
ferries on the bay are fireflies, the 
lights of the Bay Bridge are lanterns 
in a Japanese garden, and the whole 
bewitching scene is a party staged for 
you alone. 

Which, after all, it is, 
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The |6 mm. Portable Sount 
Projector [hat Vives 


itty 


Uh 
JTUTION 


ONLY De VRY— ruitaer of the 


nest professionali theater projection 
equipment — incorporates in a portable 
projector the famous DeVry “‘Intermit- 
tent Sprocket,” embodying the same 
cog og used on all theater projectors. 

et the facts about this NEW revolution- 
ary improvement, and 24 other DeVry 
features, which assure a new standard 
of low-flicker, high-fidelity projection: 
brighter, clearer, smoother pictures; 
natural, life-like sound amplification; 
scratch-proof operation that safeguards 
film life; automatic synchronization and a 
host of other advantages. Send coupon 
today for illustrated literature giving full 
descriptions, NEW LOW PRICES, and 
details of the DeVry “Self-Liquidati 
Plan” of special interest to schools which 
may not have ready funds available. 


EVR 


CORPORATION 






Makers of the most complete line of 16 and 35mm. 
silent and sound projectors and cameras for pro- 
fessi and institutional use. 


——SEND COUPON a 


| DeVRY CORPORATION 

| :1115 Armitage Ave., Chic: | 

| Send illustrated literature, NEW LOW PRICES, and 
“DeVry Self-Liquidating Plan.” | 
Name... 

















! 

L Address... | 

City. Ss eae 1 
School . 
Check here and enclose 25c if desire new 

-— ~page book, “‘Free Films for Bohools. ead 
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A Complete Geography Program 


THE BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Journeys in Distant Lands GRADE 4 
United States and Canada... GRADE 5 
Europe and Asia... GRADE 6 
Southern Lands GRADE 7 


For those schools where the study of geography 
must be completed by the end of the sixth grade a 
new Sixth-Grade Volume, Countries Throughout 
the World, is available. 


We will be glad to send further information upon 
request. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Publisher of The Unit-Activity Reading Program 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 














JUNIOR BUSINESS 
PLUS FUNCTIONAL ARITHMETIC 


OUR 
BUSINESS 
LIFE 


By 
Lloyd L. Jones 


A JUNIOR BUSINESS TEXT 


. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, handwriting, 
and vocabulary training. 

. That explores the field of business, offers guidance, and devel- 
ops all the social values of this rich subject. 

. That makes the student aware of the business forces and busi- 
ness practices that affect his life from early youth to old age. 

. That ig on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary level, and 
holds the student’s interest. 

. That makes future commercial studies more meaningful, more 
effective, more valuable. 

. That is supplemented by a teacher’s methods book, an optional 
workbook program, and modern tests that are impressive. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Editorial 


Minimum Salary Bills 





| @ OUR readers know that identical bills have been intro- 


duced in the Senate and House providing that no salary 
of a full-time teacher shall be fixed at less than $100 for 
each month of the school term (S. B. 102, Searcy; H. B. 
259, Lawler). Those among the one-third of elementary 
teachers in Illinois receiving less than $800 a year no 
doubt are looking forward to reports of progress. 

At the time this is written the bill is still in committee. 
As is to be expected, there is active opposition to it. Unless 


| our legislators find that many persons are interested in it, 


| 


laymen as well as teachers, it will likely fail of enactment. 


| Another Foundling? 


| @ A TEACHERS’ minimum salary bill was introduced in 


the Sixtieth General Assembly. The legislator who in- 


_ troduced it, kept it on the calendar for four months and 
| then permitted it to be stricken, for the very good reason 
| that he had received no evidence of public interest in it. 
| Believing that he was serving the interest of the schools 


and the teaching profession, he had undertaken the spon- 
sorship of the measure, only to find that he had an orphan 
on his doorstep. 


“What's It to Me?” 


(@ iF you are among the one-third of elementary teachers 


in Illinois who receive less than $800 a year the an- 
swer to this question is obvious. If you are in the more 
fortunate two-thirds, your interest is scarcely less direct 
and personal. The Superintendent of Public Instruction in 


| the 1937 Statistical Report records average annual salaries 


paid teachers of an entire county that are less than $600. 

According to a publication of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Illinois in the school year 1934-’35 paid a median 
salary of $556 to white teachers in one-room rural schools, 
thus ranking twenty-seventh among the States. 

Such salaries inevitably affect standards for the entire 
profession. Salaries, meager when judged by incomes of 
other groups requiring comparable preparation, appear 
generous in contrast with averages such as those just re- 
ferred to, and school boards’ fiscal policies are susceptible 
to this influence. 


Has the Public a Positive Interest? 


@® RURAL teachers receiving $650 a year, according to 
a recent N. E. A. survey, report a mean annual ex- 


| penditure of $18 for professional activities—defined as ex- 





| penditures for professional literature, membership in pro- 


fessional organizations, professional courses, etc. 

Higher certification requirements for teachers of the 
State are proposed and must come if Illinois is to keep 
pace with other States. Teachers already certificated ac- 
cording to terms of the present act or those of a preceding 
act requiring qualifications lower than those now proposed, 
however good their intentions, can make very little prog- 
ress toward higher professional standards with an annual 
expenditure of $18. Districts more interested in keeping 
tax rates low than in keeping instructional standards high 
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will necessarily hire teachers with least training and unless 
better salaries are made mandatory, the teachers will be 
forced by the stringencies of their economic situation to 
continue throughout their teaching careers with little addi- 
tion to their training. Thus the benefits of higher certifi- 
cation standards will be in part nullified for some years. 
This is a matter of grave concern to the children of the 
State and to every right-minded citizen. 


Minimum and Maximum 
@ TEACHERS receiving more than the proposed mini- 

mum frequently hesitate to lend support to such a 
measure because they have been told that the minimum 
tends to become the maximum. 

The Tenure Committee of the N. E. A. has found that 
minimum salary regulations do not tend to influence salary 
averages downward and that they do hold up salaries at 
the lower end of the salary scale. 

A study made in 1934 by Mr. L. R. Grimm, IEA Di- 
rector of Research, led him to the conclusion that “the 
general tendency is for the districts of average and superior 
ability to ignore any minimum level set for the guidance 
of weaker districts. In weak and backward districts 
salaries may be only those fixed by the minimum require- 
ments of the state; but without such minimum require- 
ments, the salaries paid to teachers in such districts would 
be even lower.” 

The following are representative of replies to an inquiry 
addressed by Mr. Grimm to chief state school officers 
and to some city superintendents: 

Cororapo.—The minimum wage law has not tended to be 
a maximum wage law. On the contrary it has proved in the rural 
areas to be a minimum wage law of a fine sort during depression 
years, 

InpIANA.—I have never thought our minimum wage law tended 
to set a maximum in the city systems. It has acted as a real 
minimum for some of the country teachers. 

Marytanp.—When the Maryland minimum wage law was 
passed only two of the twenty-three counties paid as much as the 
minimums. In the normal years that followed several of the coun- 
ties weak enough to share in the equalization fund paid salaries 
considerably above the minimums. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The average salary is far in excess of the 
minimum, while many school systems have no salaries as low as the 
state minimum. 

New Yorx.—“Absolutely not!” is the answer to the ques- 
tion whether our state minimum salary law tends to be the maxi- 
mum. The State maximum for our city is $1750 for a high-school 


teacher, while our own maximum is $2200. The State maximum 
is $1600 for our grades, whereas our actual maximum is $2000. 


“Where's the Money Coming From?” 
@® THERE is evidence that in many districts emphasis is 
upon keeping tax rates as low as possible rather than 
upon keeping instructional standards high. In a recent 
study of ten representative counties of Illinois it was found 
that among 430 able* districts operating one-teacher 
schools 75 levied for the educational fund at a rate of 25 
cents or less; 220 (51 percent) levied 26 cents to 50 cents; 
111 levied 51 cents to 75 cents and only 24 levied 76 cents 
to $1.00. 


Each of the 430 districts is paying its teacher less than | 
$800. All of them could pay their teachers at least the | 
proposed minimum by levying at a moderately higher rate. | 


The State guarantees less able districts $1048 for educa- 


tional purposes; surely there is no excuse for teachers’ | 


salaries ranging from $400 to $700. 


If you believe that enactment of the proposed minimum | 
salary bill is a step forward for the profession, be sure to let | 


your representatives in the Legislature know it. —E.P.B. 


“Districts with an assessed valuation above $85,000 and so not eligible for 


equalization aid. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
At The Foot of Pikes Peak 


Summer Sessions June 19 to July 28, 1939 


Comorapo COLLEGE offers an unusual opportunity for 
summer study in the City of Colorado Springs and in 
a region of great scenic beauty and grandeur. The Garden of 
the Gods is in the city park system, Pikes Peak dominates 
the Rampart Range of the Rockies immediately west of the 
city and round trips by auto to the gold mines of Cripple 
Creek and Victor and to the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River may be made easily within half a day from the college. 

The schedule of courses includes the usual subjects in the 
general fields of mathematics and sciences, the social studies 
including education and psychology, religion, music and the 
other fine arts, and languages and literature. 


Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
In Connection with Colorado College 
Professor J. M. Hernandez, Director 
(University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma) 
First Session Second Session 
June 19 to July 28, 1939 July 31 to August 18, 1939 


The work of the Rocky Mountain School of Languages provides 
instruction for beginners, but is intended primarily for language teachers 
and for advanced undergraduate and te students. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
School of Art Affiliated with Colorado College 
June 28 to August 19, 1939 
ECONOMICS SEMINARS 


Special seminar for economists, under the direction of the Cowles 
Commission for h in Economics, from July 3 to July 28, 1939. 


For Summer Session Bulletins and other information ad- 
dress Director of Summer Session, 123 Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Ask railroad ticket agents about free stop-overs in Colorado Springs 
en route to or from the Fairs or N.E.A. Convention, 




















For Grades 1 to 10 


MODERN -SCHOOL 


ARITHMETIC 
MATHEMATICS 
ALGEBRA 
GEOMETRY 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 


one underlying philosophy 
one guiding purpose, and 
the unified authorship 


O 
FIVE GREAT. TEACHERS 


This complete mathematics program is by John R. 
Clark, Arthur S. Otis, Caroline Hatton, Raleigh 
Schorling, and Rolland R. Smith. It is significant for 
the way in which concepts are developed and mean- 
ing is given to processes. 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by E. N. Briggs, Chicago 
H, O. Field, 27 North Brainard Ave., La Grange 

















SUMMER 
SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and _ professional 
courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 
pus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 





Accounting Art 
Advertising 
Astronomy Botany 

Chemistry __. 
Commerce and Finance 
Economics Education 
Engineering English 
French Geography 
Geology. German 
History 
Latin 

Mathematics 
Mechani¢s Music 
Philosophy Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 
Social Work Sociology 
Spanish Zoology 


Law 











Classes from June 19 
to July 28, 1939 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Loeb, Director of Summer 
em Room 209, Duncker 
Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 








PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


Guaranteed Income During 
Summer Months 


National organization with high finan- 
cial rating has opening for several rep- 
resentatives. Must have car and be 
free to travel. Those selected will re- 
ceive liberal guarantee and be trained q 
to make from $300 to $750 during the 
vacation period. Write giving age, ex- 
perience, etc., to Salesmanager, |0th 
floor, 128 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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To the Teachers — es o wus 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


High School Library Books 
@ GREAT care should be exercised in 
the selection of books for the high- 
school library in order that there may 
be a proper correlation with the cur- 
riculum and that desirable reading 
habits may be developed in the in- 
dividual student, 

The following brief list of book- 
lists is recommeded as a guide in the 
selection of books for the high-school 
library: 

1000 Books ror THE SENIOR Hicu ScHoor 
Liprary. By Joint Committee, National Edu- 
cation Association, National Council of 
Teachers of Engligh, American Library As- 
sociation. Published by the American Library 
Association, 520 N, Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Price;$1.00. 

This work contains a classified annotated 
list of books which have proved useful in 
the high-school field; also an index of books 
by titles and authors. 

Booxs ror Home Reaprnc ror HicH 
ScHoots—GrapDED AND CLassiriep. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago, Illinois. Price 20 cents. 

It includes lists on fiction, biography, 
essays, speeches, letters, plays and poems for 
home reading for high-school pupils. Grade 
placement of each book is indicated. It con- 
tains a title and author index and an ad- 
ditional special list for ninth-year pupils. 
Planned to help pupils select good books, 
which they will enjoy reading. 

Stanparp CATALOGUE FOR HicH ScHoor 
Lrpraries. Edited by Zaidee Brown. H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950-972 University Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Third edition 1937. To 
schools enrolling less than 300, $4.00. 

An annotated catalogue including about 
3,450 titles of books which have been selected 
with the help of educators, high-school 
librarians and specialists. It contains titles of 
about 530 pamphlets and an annotated list 
of sources for pictures, together with a list 
of maps. (Dewey Decimal Classification.) 
There is an abridged ‘edition containing a 
selection of 1,200 titles, which may be pur- 
chased for $1.50. 

Gume To Reapinc For HicH ScHoots. 
Revised edition. Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English. Rev. ed. 50 p. H. G. 
Paul, Urbana, Illinois. 

An annotated list .classified under fiction, 
poetry, drama, short story, essay, biography, 
miscellaneous. Compiled with co-operation 
of high-school pupils in Illinois schools. In- 
cludes only titles “read and enjoyed by many 
young people.” 

Alps In Boox SELECTION For SECONDARY 


| Scoot Liprarres, By Edith Lathrop. 
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Pamphlet No. 57. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1934. Order from Superintend- 
ent of Public Documents. Price 5c. 

Contains useful suggestions to those select- 
ing books for high-school libraries. Gives 
annotated list of a number of authoritative 
book lists. 

Inurvois Pupms Reapinc Circre, 1938- 
39. This list may be obtained from the local 
county superintendent of schools or Mr. D. 
F. Nichols, Secretary-Manager, Lincoln, Illi- 
nois. Selected lists of best recent books for 
supplementary and recreational reading at 
the elementary and high-school levels. Con- 
tains a hold-over list from previous years. 

Teachers and school librarians de- 
siring additional lists and also informa- 
tion on management, housing and 
equipment of school libraries should 
read the article on “Aids for the School 
Library” in the January, 1939 number 
of the Educational Press Bulletin, 
which has been mailed to all school 
principals. 

The remainder of the space allocated to 
the office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in this month’s issue has been as- 
signed by Superintendent Wieland to the 
State Curriculum Steering Committee. The 
article which follows is the fifth of a series of 
six. The remaining one, which will appear 
in the next issue of the Intrvors TEACHER, 
will deal with the mathematics area. Class- 
room teachers are urged to read these articles. 


The Art Area 

@® THE purpose of the Art Area of 

the Rural Elementary Curriculum 
Guide is to develop those elements in 
the child which will lead to general 
growth rather than to the mastery of 
the various rudiments of art for art’s 
sake. In doing this an attempt is made 
to meet some of the educational needs 
of the children as they prepare them- 
selves to become efficient social beings. 
Some of these needs are: 

1. Interest and active participation in 
worth-while leisure-time activities so as to 
reduce idleness, crime, and social maladjust- 
ment. 

2. An understanding and appreciation of 
the communicative and commercial values of 
art as revealed by the radio, the cinema, 
and the press. 

3. Development of emotional balance by 
satisfying the inner urge to create and ex- 
press oneself aesthetically. 

4. The conservation and development of 
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abilities otherwise stifled by intensive in- 
dustrial activities. 

To meet these needs the Art Area is 
so designed as to place emphasis upon 
the use of practical material, such as 
paints, brushes, instruments, wood, and 
metal. Attention is centered on pro- 
duction which will clarify and illus- 
trate other activities in the school and 
everyday life. Less attention is 
given to abstract production, such as 
the drawing of a cube, an apple, a leaf, 
or other unrelated objects. 

The portion of the Curriculum 
Guide devoted to the Art Area con- 
tains, in addition to the general ob- 
jectives of the art program, suggestions 
for good procedure in teaching pupils 
through the medium of art. Sample 
units which have been tried out in 
various rural schools appear, and a 
suggested content around which units 
may be developed is also included. 

It is suggested that wherever in any 
of the other areas a unit is being con- 
sidered which offers opportunities to 
apply art, that subject will be intro- 
duced. Completion of the art portion 
of the unit can then be accomplished 
in the regular art period. It is proposed 
that a sixty-minute period be set aside 
each day for the consideration of art 
in all levels. This period may be as- 
signed to a particular division of art 
each day of the week, but a more flexi- 
ble program is recommended which 
will permit special emphasis on any 
divisions as the need arises. 

It must always be kept in mind that 
art is considered a medium of expres- 
sion, and that it has its greatest value 
in illustrating and giving meaning to 
the other activities in the school. The 
artistic arrangement of a garden, or 
the building of flower boxes and the 
planting of flowers in them is a con- 
tribution which art can make to a 
Natural Science unit. The decoration 
of the interior to give atmosphere to a 
unit of study on the holidays is an- 
other example of the application of 
art to the work being done in the 
school. In this way art will become a 
living thing. 





Junior Academy of Science 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Junior Academy of Science will be held 
in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Senior Academy at Springfield, Illinois, 
May 5 and 6. Every science teacher 
interested in his own professional 
growth and in the social as well as the 
scientific interest of his students will 
want to bring a bus load of delegates 
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from his club to share in the experi- | 
ences which can stimulate work in and | 


out of his science classroom. 

Significant activities 
the annual meeting of the Junior 
Academy, among them the program, 
the competition for some 200 awards, 
the noncompetitive exhibif, and the 
business meeting. 

Science teachers desiring to affiliate 
high-school science clubs with the 
Junior Academy, write Mr. Harry L. 
Adams, Bloomington High School. 


Peoria Division President 








E. K. Frye 
@ DR. E. K. Frye, retiring president 


of the Peoria Division, is an edu- 
cator “come out of the West” to serve 
since 1923 as Professor of Education, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 
His doctorate was awarded him by the 
University of Nebraska and his expe- 
rience in that State and in Montana 
encompassed high-school and training- 
school administration. 

During his presidency of the Peoria 
Division, Dr. Frye emphasized the fol- 
lowing aims: 

1. To make both teachers and public 
more conscious of the significant position 
which the school should hold in a country 
such as ours. 

2. To work for security of tenure for 
the efficient teacher and elimination of the 
inefficient. 

3. To emphasize the need of an adequate 
pension system for teachers. 

4. To help the public realize the demo- | 
cratic need for equal educational opportun- 
ity for all childresr. 

5. To raise the standards for the teach- 
ing profession, at the same time increasing 
salaries. 

6. To convince the taxpayer that there 
should be equal pay for equal services. 
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| for Your Class 














THIS HEALTH PROJECT 
PROMOTES BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 








CONTAINS: 1. Teacher's Manual on 
Colds. 2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Proj- 
ect Sheets. 3. Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives 
in clear, interesting language the latest 
medical facts about colds and coughs 
(32 pages). The little book also contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how 
to. write a composition about colds and 
their prevention. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child —will 
also be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 








Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free complete Health Project in- 
cluding booklet “War on Colds”, Pupils’ Letter- 
| Writing Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
| Brothers 














Cough Deops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach........ pupils, L-9 
Name 
Address 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 19—August 12 
1939 
Four hundred and fifty courses in 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Educa- | 


tion (including one in Safety Ed- 
ucation), Commerce, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
| nomics, Eugineering, Art, Music, 
| Law, Journalism and Library 


Science (including one for teach- | 
er librarians), given by the regular | 
| university faculty and visiting pro- | 


fessors. These courses make pos- 
sible adequate programs for com- 


| pletion of undergraduate and | 


graduate requirements for degrees. 
| Four summer sessions equal one 
| year in credit toward a degree. 


Graduate courses especially de- 
| signed for high school teachers 
in the departments of English, 
| Sociology, Economics, Political 
| Science, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
| and Physics. The department of 
| Education offers 38 courses in the 
| Graduate School, including Voca- 


tional Education, Agricultural Ed- | 
Education, | 
Visual Aids, School Law, School | 


ucation, Elementary 
Buildings and Guidance. Oppor- 
tunity for observation of the 
_ Nursery School, 


| plement the more theoretical work 
| of the classes. 


Courses for Graduates 
and Undergraduates 


For further information and circular, 
address 


ROBERT B. BROWNE, 


Acting Director of the Summer Session, 
104 Administration Building, 
Urbana, Illinois 








Elementary | 
| School, and High School will sup- | 

















Going to Summer School? 


In these announcements you will 


find the answer to your recreation and study needs 


University of Denver 


Location.—University Park Campus, Den- 
ver, Colorado, in the heart of the Rockies. 

Summer Session.—First term, June 19 to 
July 21; second term, July 24 to August 25. 

CurricutuM.—A full schedule of courses 
in Liberal Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Teacher-Traifiing, Fine Arts, Dramatics, 
Speech, Social Work, Business Administration 
and Commercial Education, and Librarian- 
ship. Special emphasis on graduate study. 

Timely.—Health and Recreation Confer- 
ence, Parent Education Conference, Business 
Education Conference, Education and Rec- 
reational Tours, Progressive Education Work- 
shop, Institute of Speech Arts, Daily Assem- 
bly discussions of current interest. 


National College of Education 

Location.—Evanston, Illinois. 

Summer Session—June 19 to July 28. 
Two short terms of two weeks each: first 
two-weeks’ term, June 26 to July 7; second 
two weeks’ term, July 10 to July 21. 

Curricutum.—Special emphasis on prac- 
tical problems and needs of elementary, 
kindergarten and nursery school teachers and 
supervisors. Demonstration School and Edu- 
cational Guidance Laboratory, the latter for 
the benefit of students interested in teaching 
remedial work in reading, spelling and arith- 
metic. 

Timely—In view of possible temperature 
ranges, proximity to Lake Michigan. Excel- 
lent dormitory facilities located in a fine 
North Shore residential section. 


University of California 


Location.—Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
California. 


Sumer Session.—All phases of education 
covered in a program of undergraduate and 
graduate courses in the fields both of ele- 
mentary and secondary instruction. 

Timely.—University of California exhibits 
at the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Features of the University’s science display: 
the central unit, in the Hall of Science, “The 
Story of Land and Sea,” showing biologic 
zones in the vertical range from mountain-top 
to ocean depths; a model of the cyclotron, 
225-ton atom-smashing engine which has de- 
veloped new and great forces in both physics 
and medicine; a model of the 200-inch astro- 
nomical reflector on Mount Palomar in 
southern California; exhibits showing the 
first migrations of man across the world; a 
genetics doll exhibit, showing how hair and 
eye colors are passed on from generation to 
generation, 


Northwestern 


Location.—Evanston, Illinois, on the shore 
of Lake Michigan. 

Summer Session.—June 19 to August 12. 

Timely —Institute on Problems of Democ- 
racy, a concerted effort on the part of the 
social science departments to study this very 
crucial situation at the graduate level; a 
Course in Contemporary Thought; Progres- 
sive Education Workshop; advanced courses 
in Guidance and Counselling; two-week 
courses for school administrators, 


Lewis Institute 


LocatTion.—1951 West Madison Street, 
Chicago. 

Summer Session.—First term, June 19 to 
July 21; second term, July 24 to August 25. 

Curricutum.— Emphasis upon profes- 
sional and pre-professional training. Annu- 
ally a large number of young men and 
women prepare themselves at Lewis Institute 
for the profession of teaching, majoring in 
the field in which the student expects to 
teach. Four undergraduate professional 
courses of study which lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science upon the completion of 
a four-year course: Education, Engineering, 
Business Administration, and Home Econom- 
ics. 


University of Wyoming 


Location.—Laramie, Wyoming, 7000 feet 
up, with snow-capped Rockies as a back- 
ground. 

Summer Session.—First term, June 12 to 
July 19; second term, July 2¢ to August 25. 

CurricutumM.—Broad graduate program 
with speciai emphasis on educational admin- 
istration. Field courses offered in botany, 
geology, and zoology at the university’s camp 
in the Medicine Bow National Forest. 

Timely—Reading Institute and Clinic; 
special Radiv and Visual Education courses. 


University of Minnesota 


LocaT1ion.—Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

SumMMER Session.—First term, June 19 to 
July 28; second term, July 31 to September 
1, 


Curricutum.—Usual broad program of 
regular and special courses centering in the 
field of Education, including the following: 
courses for teachers of recreation and leisure 
time activity, work in the use of visual aids 
in education and in the coaching of various 
sports; rural school supervision for county 
superintendents of schools. 

Of special interest will be the resumption 
of a course in the Philosophy of Education to 
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TEACHERS: What factors influence 
you in the selection of a summer 
school? Accessibility, no doubt, and 
perhaps certain other features of the 
school’s location. Course offerings, 
faculty, length of term, and the rela- 
tion of some of these factors to other 
of your summer plans. We hope that 
these paragraphs will be of some 
assistance to you. For more detailed 
information, consult the formal an- 
nouncements of the schools elsewhere 
in this magazine. 








be given by Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig, a 
graduate of the University of Kiel, Germany. 
Dr. Kotschnig is now offering courses in 
both Smith and Mount Holyoke colleges. 

Timely—A series of special institutes 
offered by the Minnesota Center for Con- 
tinuation Study, one dealing with student 
guidance and a second with the use of dra- 
matics in public schools. 


University of Colorado 


Location.—Boulder, Colorado, thirty-two 
miles north of Denver, at the edge of foot- 
hills at the entrance to Boulder Canyon. 
Arapoho Glacier thirty miles to the West of 
campus. 

Summer Session.—First term, June 19 to 
July 21; second term, July 24 to August 25. 

Curricutum.—Courses in Arts and Sci- 
ences, Education, Music, Journalism, Busi- 
ness and Law; special courses for educational 
administrators; School of Medicine, Denver, 
Science Lodge, University Camp. 

Timely—Tenth Annual Writers Confer- 
ence; Curriculum Laboratory conferences in 
various fields of education. 


Colorado College 


Location.—Colorado Springs, Colorado, at 
the foot of Pikes Peak. 

SumMMER SEsSION.—First session, June 19 
to July 28, 1939; second session, July 31 to 
August 18, 1939. 

CurricutuM.—tThe usual subjects in the 
general fields of mathematics and sciences, 
the social studies, including Education and 
psychology, religion, music and the other 
fine arts, and languages and literature. Rocky 
Mountain School of Languages primarily for 
language teachers and for advanced under- 
graduate and graduate students. Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center. 

Timely.—Special seminar for economists 
under the direction of the Cowles Commis- 
sion for Research in Economics, from July 3 
to July 28. 


Wheaton College 


Location.—In historic Fox River Valley, 
twenty-five miles from Chicago’s Loop. 

SumMeER Session.—Beginning June 17, 
July 1 and 15; a limited number of two- 
week courses are offered during the initial 
term. 

CurricuLuM.—Wide range of courses in 
all departments. Third annual Palestine ex- 
pedition, under the direction of the Depart- 
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ment of Archaeology. Field work in biology 
and geology in Black Hills of South Dakota; 
permanent camp near Rapid City. 


McGill University French 
Summer School 

Location.—McGill University, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. Campus on the slopes of Mt. 
Royal. 

Summer Session.—June 29 to August 9. 

Curricutum.—Lecture courses at- three 
levels, including the graduate. Under certain 
circumstances these advanced courses may 
count toward the M.A. degree in French in 
McGill University. Residence in recently 
opened Douglas Hall; students pledged to 
speak only French. 


University of Ilinois 

Locatron.—Urbana, Illinois. 

Summer Session.—June 19 to August 12. 

CurricutuM.—Among thirty-eight offer- 
ings of the Department of Education at the 
graduate level are courses in Visual Aids, 
School Buildings and Guidance, Opportuni- 
ties for observation of the Nursery School, 
Elementary School, and High School. In 
addition a rich and varied schedule of courses 
that are standard at the larger summer 
schools, makes possible adequate programs 
for completion of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate requirements. Four summer sessions equal 
one year in credit toward a degree. 
DePaul University 

Location.—64 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Summer Session.—June 22 to July 29. 

Curricutum.—A carefully selected and 
extensive curriculum for teachers in prepa- 
ration and for teachers in service. 
Washington University 

Location.—St. Louis, Missouri. 

Summer Session.—June 19 to July 28. 

CurricuLuM.—Extensive list of courses in 
Education, enriched by material provided by 
the Character Research Institute and Educa- 
tional Clinic. 


Utilization of Radio 
Programs 
Mr. C. B. Smith, chairman of the 
public relations committee of the 
Peoria Division, and superintendent of 








schools at Pekin, Illinois, recently dem- | 
onstrated how effective public relations | 


work could be obtained through utiliza- 
tion of radio programs. 
In advance of several WLS broad- 


casts pertaining to the proposed pro- | 


gram of educational legislation in IIli- 
nois, Mr. Smith provided his patrons 
with hecktographed cards addressed to 
the IEA. 

The patrons listened to the pro- 
grams, recorded their reactions, and 
mailed the cards, hundreds of them. 

The “Know Your Schools” program 
of Station WLS, Chicago, presents edu- 
cational broadcasts each Thursday 
night from 7:00 to 7:30. Schools over 
the State are advising their patrons to 
follow these programs. 
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ES, you'll want a camera in Alaska 

to keep a permanent record of such 

omens twee as strangely coiored 

tte toed towering glaciers, and silent, 
ane Inland you'll 


discover a 


are only a few of the 
unlimited iene opportunities. 

But a camera can capture only part of 
Alaska’s charm. Intangibles, too, are 
woven into Alaska’s pattern. On 
hand there are evidences of the ric 
pr. mond lore of the Indians, the 

~— 4 of the Russians, and the 
stirring days of the gold stampede. 

Come to Alaska anytime from May 
through September. Enjoy com- 
pletely air-conditioned train service over 
scenic routes to Seattle, where you board 
your All-American steamer. Rail and 
all-inclusive steamer fares are low, with 
a complete choice of cruises and cruise- 
tours, and sailings several times weekly. 

This is truly a “western” year— plan 
your Alaska cruise so that, en route to 
or from Alaska, you ma attend the 
N.E.A. Convention in rancisco and 
see the World’s Fair. 


vor lagsactins FREE Alaska literature and 
Natured Alaska M. A. oy = free to teach- 
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COLORADO presents a summer program 
ne oles eee One It provides 


a faculty of nationally recognized com 

tence. Lacated in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, wi 

climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 


Sigua craton advange Or 
in ee eee 


By poem 19 to July 21 
July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and.Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for "Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus, 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 

ities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. O) 
Please send complete wns oreh and Bulletins checked: 


() summer Quarter Ca 
(including alan School) 


(1) summer Recreation Bulletin 

C) Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
Se. and No. nqepenaitin 


LOANED TO TEACHERS 

0 » EY —college graduates—to 

pay summer school or 

vacation expenses, urgent debts, etc. Low 
cost. Pay back during school year. Invest- 


ors, we pay 4% on savings. Get details. 


Teachers’ Hational Loan Organization 


1023 4. Grand Bivd. 




















Best T 


CLINTON, ILLINOIS 





Southern President 


H. W. Bear 


@ MR. H. W. Bear, Rosiclare, 
brought to a close his term of office 
as president of the Southern Division 
on March 9, with the public relations 
program which has brought state-wide 
attention to the work of the Division 
still forging ahead. Two special com- 
mittees, one on Tenure and the other 
on Reorganization, have been doing a 
constructive piece of work. 

The retiring Southern president be- 
came principal of the Rosiclaire Com- 
munity High School in 1929. Previ- 
ously he had served as coach in Mon- 
mouth and Christopher high schools. 
He has his master’s degree from the 
University of Illinois and is a member 
of numerous professional organizations. 

“Our 3,000 teachers,” declares Mr. 
Bear, “feel they are but an integral 
part of the IEA. Wholeheartedly are 
we backing the program of our state 
organization, being especially interest- 
| ed in providing ‘Equal Educational Op- 
| portunities for All the Children of All 
| the State.’ ” 








Southern Division 
on the Air 

The first of a series of semi-weekly 
programs arranged by the public rela- 
tions committee of the Southern Divi- 
sion was broadcast recently over Sta- 
tion WEBQ, Harrisburg. Mr. Elbert 
Fulkerson, Carterville, and Mr. H. W. 
Bear, Rosiclare, were speakers for the 
first and second broadcasts respective- 
ly. Entertainment features are pre- 
sented by talent from the different 
school systems of southern Illinois. 
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Regional Education 
Conferences 


Persons delegated to make arrange- 
ments for the six spring regional edu- 
cation. conferences sponsored by the 
IEA report general endorsement of the 
idea and encouraging progress in the 
perfecting of plans, 


Purpose 

The conferences were planned with 
the idea of affording a timely situation 
where the progress of pending school 
legislation might be noted, issues clari- 
fied and false impressions removed. 
Dates and places of the conferences, 
the conference chairman, host Division, 
and participating Divisions are listed 
below in the order named. 

April 28, Carmi. Roe M. Wright, 
Southeastern Division. Southern, 
Southeastern. 

April-28, East St. Louis. J. F. Snod- 
gras, Southwestern Division. South- 
western, South Central. (Christian and 
Macon Counties may choose to go to 
Champaign.) 

April 28, Champaign. T. H. Cobb, 
East Central Division. Central, East 
Central, Eastern. 

May 4, Dixon. H. R. Lissack, Rock 
River Division. Blackhawk, Rock 
River, Illinois Valley, Northwestern. 

May 5, Canton. Russell Troxel, 
Western Division. Western, Missis- 
sippi Valley, Peoria. 

May 5, Chicago. R. E. Cheney, 
Lake Shore Division. Northeastern, 
DuPage Valley, Lake Shore, Chicago. 

In some instances public relations 
committees of the participating Divi- 
sions have met together to make ar- 
rangements; in others, meetings of the 
officers have served the same purpose. 

One feature is common to the pro- 
grams; a panel discussion of pending 
school legislation, in which a member 
of the IEA staff will participate. Some 
programs provide also for reports on 
assigned educational problems. 


Numbers Important 


Various approaches to insuring the 
attendance of a large number of key 
people, from the public as well as the 
profession, have been used. 

The value of these conferences 
hinges upon the number of people who 
participte. For this reason emphasis 
is being placed uport this phase of the 
preparatory work. 
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County Councils Formed 


@ MR. NELSON L. HAKE, principal 

of the Fairfield Community High 
School, reports the formation of the 
Wayne County Education Council on 
Monday, February 27. The Council 
plans a program to enlighten both 
teachers and taxpayers on educational 
legislation. 

Schuyler County’s flourishing Edu- 
cation Council held its third meeting 
on February 28. Mr. Robert G. Smith, 
superintendent of schools at Rushville, 
chairman, reports that people of 
Schuyler County have shown such an 
interest in the movement that attend- 
ance at the council meetings has ranged 
from sixty-five to more than one hun- 
dred and towns in various parts of the 
county are now asking for the Council 
meetings. 


Clark County Bulletin 


Clark County Education Council is 
now publishing a bulletin to better ac- 
quaint the teachers of Clark County 
with the aims and purposes of the edu- 
cation council, and to outline a work- 
ing plan of public relations for teach- 
ers and lay public. 

Council units at Casey, Marshall, 
Martinsville, and Westfield are active. 


Teachers Councils in Central 
Division 


Mr. W. C. Handlin, of Lincoln, 
chairman of the Central Division pub- 
lic relations committee, reports prog- 
ress in the formation of teachers’ coun- 
cils in that Division. 

The Division has arranged for the 
purchase of four film strip projectors 
and four copies of the film strip “Good 
Schools for All the Children.” 


South Central Holds Dinner 
Meeting 

Officers of the South Central Divi- 
sion held a dinner meeting in Spring- 
field on March 7, to which legislators, 
schoolboard members, parent-teacher 
leaders, and school people were invited. 


Good Publicity for Woodford 
County 

A meeting of Woodford County 
teachers to consider school legislation, 
held in Eureka on February 16, re- 
sulted in a full page of photographs in 
the Bloomington Pantagraph. This 
meeting was a success from many 
standpoints. One hundred eighty-five 
of the 230 teachers of the county at- 
tended the meeting. The IEA legisla- 
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tive program was Ciitaiasd in detail 
and a great deal of interest was shown 
by the teachers present. Publicity re- 
sulting from the meeting carried the 
message to a wide audience throughout 
central Illinois. 


Series of Meetings in Edwards 
County 

According to the Albion Journal- 
Register, the Edwards County Educa- 
tion Council is planning a series of 
three meetings, to be held this spring. 
The purpose of the meetings, according 
to the newspaper account, is to give 
the people of the county a thorough 
and full understanding of what school 
legislation is pending and what is prob- 
ably needed. 

The Council consists of each elemen- 
tary and high-school principal of the 
county, each rural teacher, one board 
member from each district, and the 
president of each civic organization in 
the county, or someone appointed by 
him. A report of the meetings will be 
made available to the public. 


Morgan County Council 

More than 200 persons attended the 
open meeting arranged by the Morgan 
County Education Council on Febru- 
ary 7, at which Irving F. Pearson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the IEA, dis- 
cussed problems of school legislation. 
Miss Hester C. Burbridge, public rela- 
tions chairman for Morgan County, 
reports that plans are in preparation 
for at least two more such meetings. 
The county council holds monthly 
meetings in Jacksonville for study and 
discussion of school problems pre- 
sented in the Study Units prepared 
by the IEA staff. 

Dr. R. O. Stoops, Jacksonville, is president 





of the council. 
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Second sailing! ies 
the 8th Biennial Con- 
gress of the W.F.E.A.- 


Shorter Vacation 
Cruise to 


SOUTH AMERICA 


by American Republics Liner 


“ARGENTINA” 


From New York July 26 
Back in New York September 2 
Now, by popular demand, a second 
cruise—later and shorter—combin- 
ing a glorious vacation with an 
important educational event. This 
“Good Neighbor Liner” (your 
hotel throughout) will visit Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms. . . First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 


Write for information to 
World Federation of Education Ass’ns 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














EWIS . 
Institute 


lege of Science, Litera- 








ited —43rd Year 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 19- July 21 July 24 - August 25 
Complete curriculum for teachers desiring 
promotional credit, modern developments in 
education, new teaching techniques. Eminent 
faculty. Moderate fees. Low living costs. 
a profitable oe study ‘th cul- 
tura recreationa vantages 0 jicago. 
For Bulletin, Address 
LEWIS INSTITUTE 

Box 3, Madison St. at Damen Ave., Chicago, Iii. 
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Visiting two countries 
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NEA CONVENTION—SAN FRANCISCO— 
2 weeks $174 
Special leaves Chicago June 2% . trip 
similar to above, optional return via Giacier 
National Park—stopovers if desired, return- 
ing with c parties later on. 
Other Attractive Trips to 


Europe . . . Colorado and Estes Park . 
Meme _ : Yellowstone . Pacific North- 
. Montreal Quebec, Washington, 
Featuring New York World's Fair Tours, $49. 
Weekly departures 


ASK FOR FOLDERS 
POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, Ilinois 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 


SUPERFLUOUS 
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ELECT ROLYSIS 
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Central Division President 


Clara Carolyn Schum 


@ MISS Clara Carolyn Schum’s term 

as president of the Central Division 
has been marked by important changes 
in the organization and work of the 
Division. The constitution was amend- 
ed to provide for the formation of a 
delegate body. County educational! 
councils for the study of education 
problems with especial emphasis upon 
the program of the IEA were formed. 
Conferences of the delegate body of 
the Division and of delegates to the 
State meeting were effective Division 
activities. The public relations pro- 
gram was advanced by the purchase of 
a moving picture projector and film 
strips dealing with educational prob- 
lems in Illinois. 

Miss Schum is now principal of Cen- 
tral School and primary supervisor of 
the public schools at Lincoln, Illinois. 
She has served as an institute instruc- 
tor in many counties of the State, as a 
member of the executive committee 
and as president of the Central Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and as president of the Logan 
County Teachers Institute. 


Rural School 


(Continued from page 204) 


In schools where the children mere- 
ly read orally and go on, it is very 
possible for them never to learn this 
habit of paying attention so that they 
can repeat. In all the school subjects, 
it is a very good idea frequently to 
ask children to tell what they have 
read so that they always give attention 
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to what the sentences say rather than 
merely to reading words. 

A final check is on the other part 
of comprehension, thinking about what 
is read. If the child can repeat what 
he has read, the teacher will ask what 
he thinks about a character in the 
story, which character he likes best, 
and so on. 

Children’s failure to think about 
what they read has done more than 
anything else to cause people to say 
we fail to teach reading. Adults do 
not read merely to be reading. They 
have some purpose, and they have 
ideas of their own about what they 
read. When they find children merely 
saying words or merely parroting their 
books, these adults rightly claim that 
we have not properly taught reading. 

Now thinking about reading is also 
a habit that can be taught. If no 
thoughts are expected, children do not 
think and they get the habit of mak- 
ing all their reading superficial. If 
reactions are always called for and en- 
couraged, having thoughts may also be- 
come a habit. 


Training for Better Comprehension 


Training in better comprehension 
can be given by use of reader work- 
books. Many teachers do not know 
that a number of series of readers have 
workbooks through all the grades. 
There are also geography workbooks 
and language workbooks. Many of 
these are poorly made, it is true, and 
are not profitable for good readers. But 
for the special type of reader who gets 
the words but does not go further, the 
workbook is excellent. It hammers 
at the idea that one must remember 
and that one must think when he 
reads. 


Need for Easy Reading Materials 


The great complaint that children 
do not comprehend what they read is 
caused chiefly by the fact that we give 
them reading material that is too hard. 
A child’s attention must be divided be- 
tween the words of a selection and the 
thought of the selection. If the words 
take too much attention, there will be 
none left for the thought. Therefore 
if we lessen the need for attention to 
words, the thought will be more easily 
understood. Thus the best help for 
poor readers is easier books to read. 

Fortunately the new reading books, 
the new arithmetics, the new histories, 
and so on are being made more and 
more easy to read and are therefore 
more easily understood. New and bet- 
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ter graded textbooks are thus a defi- 
nite step in any school toward the les- 
sening of reading difficulties. A teach- 
er who introduces easier books will be 
surprised at the immediate improve- 
ment of reading. 

We have listed the skills of word 
recognition, sounding, guessing from 
context, remembering, and thinking 
about what is read. These skills are 
not taught in just a few exercises or 
over a short period of time. There 
must be practice, practice, and prac- 
tice. There is only one way to get 
this practice and that is through the 
rule, “Much, Interesting, Easy Read- 
ing.” The interest drives the child 
forward. He wants to read on and on. 
The easiness enables him to master the 
difficulties that arise. He recognizes or 
sounds out the words and he under- 
stands the sentences. And the quan- 
tity gives the vast amount of repetition 
needed. He reads thousands of words 
rather than hundreds of words. 

The only way we can put the for- 
mula “Much Interesting, Easy Read- 
ing” into practice is to provide a quan- 
tity of reading matter at many dif- 
ferent levels. Let each child struggle, 
if he must, with the conventional 
books of his supposed grade. But let 
him at the same time be reading a 
great many books that are down at 
the level where he can really read. 

The attractive books from the new 
series, not marked for grades, such as 
the “Alice and Jerry” series, the Julia 
Hahn series, and the Nila Smith series, 
should be in every schoolroom to be 
read by all the children of any grade 
who find them interesting. A cheap 
and also excellent way of securing ma- 
terial for this reading practice is to 
subscribe for the weekly reader (Amer- 
ican Educational Press, Columbus, 
Ohio) for all of the grades or at least 
for the first four grades. Let each 
child find something that he can read 
and then give him plenty of that. Chil- 
dren learn to read by reading. And 
they cannot read books that are too 
hard. They can only puzzle them out, 
and that does not teach reading. 

The methods we have outlined will 
take care of most cases of reading dif- 
ficulty if carried out with patience for 
a long enough time. We must realize 
that if the good readers of a certain 
grade have read fifty books and our 
remedial case has read two, he is just 
forty-eight books behind and there is 
no way to catch up but by reading the 
equivalent of those forty-eight books. 
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Catching up takes time, and the teach- 
er will urge and assist with untiring 
patience. 


The Reading Clinic 

If, however, none of the methods we 
have suggested seem to get results, 
there may be some complex cause back 
of the particular case. This is where 
a reading clinic is valuable. Teachers 
with such cases should write to the 
Reading Clinic of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. The 


clinic will make suggestions and oth- 
erwise give aid. If need be, the child 
can be brought to the clinic for diag- 
But the great bulk of remedial cases 
can be handled most satisfactorily by 
the teacher who makes the approach 
we have outlined and who follows the 
methods suggested. If we go back to 
where the child really is in reading, 
start over with interesting methods and 
materials, and get success from the 
start, we usually solve the situation. 
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HUGHES 
Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 


40°, of our 1938 placements were in the Chicago suburban area. 


The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1938 received, on 
the average, an increase of 
more than $225.00. 











ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. ¥. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Established 1885. 
reau. Public 
University. Special demand for Elementary, 
High School, Art, Music, Commercial and 
Home Economics teachers for Suburban 
and City Schools. Folder on request. NATA. 


General Placement Bu- 
School, Teachers’ College, 
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Territory: Ia., Ill, Mo., 





TWENTIETH YEAR of continuous service by present anne 
DEPENDABLE and EFFECTIVE 


Kans., Nebr., Wyo., S. Dak., N. Dak., Minn., Wis. 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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manager. 
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A properly placed teacher 
is a happy and successful teacher 
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Buyers’ Guide 


Automobiles 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Costumes 


Cameron Costume Company, 431-439 No. 
State St., Chicago, Il. 


Fountain Pens 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Insurance and Loans 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 923 T. C. U. 
Bidg., Lineoln, Nebr. 

Household Finance Corporation, 28 North 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

Personal Finance Company, 757 West 79th 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

Teachers’ National Loan Organization, 1023 
N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Motion Picture Equipment 
DeVry Corporation, 1115 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Personal Service 


Madame Stiver, 25 East Washington St., 
Chicago; Il. 


Playground Equipment 
Airplane Swing Co., Niantic, Ill. 
Recreation Equipment Co., Anderson, Ind. 


School Furniture—Desks 
American Seating Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Welfare Engineering Company, Waukegan, 
Ill. Pedestal movable school seating. “Your 
Illinois manufacturer.” 


School Publications and Teaching 
Supplies 
News Map of the Week, 1512 Orleans St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Work Books, Seatwork and Teaching Sup- 
plies, Harter Pub. Co., 2046 E. 71st, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Teachers Agencies 

Albert Teachers Agency, 25 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ml. 

Clintén Teachers Agency, Clinton, Iowa. 

Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ml. 

Hewitt Placement Bureau, Rochelle, Ii. 

Huff Teachers Agency, 1222 Helen Ave., 
Missoula, Montana. 

Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, III. 

Teachers’ Service Bureau, St. Louis, Mo.; 
4522 N. Knox Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Yates-Fisher Teachers Agency, 616 S, Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Textbooks 

Allyn and Bacon, 2231 South Park Way, 
Chicago, Ill. . 

American Book Co., 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

E. M. Hale & Company, 3100 W. Cherry St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
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McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, II. 

Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ris 

G. & C. Merriam €o., Springfield, Mass. 

Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ii. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Silver Burdett Company, 221 East Twentieth 
St., Chicago, II. 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Winston Company, 623 So. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Iii. 

World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 
Travel 

Alaska Vacationland, Pier Two, Seattle, 
Washington. : 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 71 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 547 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul Railroad, 100 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; 2003 Rail- 
way Exchange, St, Louis, Mo. 

Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th and Wa- 
bash, Chicago, Ill. 

Hanson for Travel, 38 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Intourist, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Metropolitan Travel’ Service, 260 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Northern Pacific Railway, 5th and Jackson, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Powers Tours, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Santa Fe System Lines, 1285 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, II. 

Santa Fe Trailways, 20 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Pacific Company, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

World Federation of Education Associations, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Calendar 


APRIL 

13 Illinois Vocational Association conven- 
tion. LeClaire Hotel, Moline, April 13- 
15, 1939. 

Complete information may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Morgan Johnson, conven- 
tion chairman, Moline, Illinois. 

Delta Kappa Gamma, state convention. 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, April 14- 
16, 1939. 

Illinois Commercial Education Associa- 
tion, annual convention. LeClaire Hotel, 
Moline, April 14-15, 1939. 

Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
second annual meeting. Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale, 
April 15, 1939. 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, annual convention. Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, April 18-20, 1939. 

20 Mid-West Sociological Society meeting, 
Des Moines, Iowa. April 20-22, 1939. 
29 Kappa Delta Epsilon, national conven- 
tion. Illinois State Normal University, 

Normal, April 29-30, 1939. 
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MAY 


3 Western Arts Association convention. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 3-6, 1939, 

JUNE 

19 National Conference on Visual Educa- 


tion. Francis W. Parker School, 330 Web- 
ster Avenue, Chicago, June 19-22, 1939. 


OCTOBER 


6 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Peoria, October 6, 1939. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Airplane Swing Company 

Alaska Vacationland 

Albert Teachers Agency 

American Book Company 

Burlington Travel Bureau 

Cameron Costume Company 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific. 212 

Clinton Teachers Agency 

Colorado College 

DePaul University 

DeVry Corporation 

Fisk Teachers Agency 

Ford Motor Company 

Great Northern Railway 

Gregg Publishing Company 

Hanson for Travel 

Hewitt Placement Bureau 

Household Finance Corporation 

Huff Teachers Agency 

Hughes Teachers Agency 

Intourist, Inc 

Lewis Institute 

McGill University 

McKnight & McKnight 

Merriam Company, G. & C 

Metropolitan Travel Service 

National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers Second Cover 

National College of Education 

News Map of the Week 

Northern Pacific Railway 

Northwestern University 

Parker Pen Company 

Personal Finance Company 

Personal Placement Bureau 

Powers Tours 

Recreation Equipment Company 

Row, Peterson & Company 

Santa Fe System Lines 

Santa Fe Trailways 

Scott, Foresman and Company 

Silver Burdett Company 

Smith Brothers 

Stiver, Madame 

Southern Pacific Company 

Supplemental Education Association 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 

Teachers National Loan Organization. ... 

Teachers Service Bureau 

University of California 

University of Colorado 

University of Denver 

University of Illinois 

University of Minnesota 

University of Wyoming 

Washington University 

Wheaton College 

Winston Company, John C 
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